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Editorial. 





The Port of Shanghai. 

We are enabled, through the courtesy of Mr. Herbert 
Chatley, D.Sc. (Engineering), M.Inst.C.E., Engineer-in-Chief 
to the Whangpoo Conservancy Board, to publish an article on 
the Port of Shanghai, and this forms the subject of this 
month’s supplement. 

The Port of Shanghai, as is generally known, is one of the 
Liggest trading centres in the East and situated as it is on the 
Whangpoo River, it is a natural concentration port for inland 
commerce in China, either for exports or imports. 

With regard to world ports, it is centrally situated between 
Western Europe and the Eastern United States, though India, 
siberia, The East Indies, Australia, Japan, and the Western 
States of America are all on a practically direct ocean route to 
shanghai. 

The harbour is located on the Whangpoo River for a length 
f 54,000-ft., roughly 9 sea miles, and the width varies from 
',080 to 2,000-ft. 

With regard to harbour and quay equipment, Shanghai is 
very deficient and this is largely due tothe prevalence of lighter- 
ing, and also the low cost of hand labour, though the latter is 
rapidly increasing in cost. The dredging plant, however, is 
fairly considerable, as an extensive amount of dredging has to 
be undertaken each year. 

An illustrated article giving full details appears on another 
page. 


Ship Canal Receipts Down. 

The Manchester Ship Canal Company, on 15th June, issued 
their monthly approximate traffic return covering traffic receipts 
for the month of May. They amounted to £100,902, compared 
with £116,821 for May of last year a decrease of £15,919. The 
total receipts for the first five months of this year were 
£521,379, as against £571,562 for the same period of last year. 
It should be noted that in addition to the normal decrease in 
receipts arising from reduced charges consequent upon the 
De-rating Act, the returns for the months of April and May 
were affected by the strike at the Manchester docks from 9th 
April to 16th April inclusive. 


Newcastle Quay Extension Scheme. 

The scheme for the extension of Newcastle quay received 
formal approval at a town’s meeting at the end of May. 
Alderman W. Lee, Chairman of the Corporation Trade and 
Commerce Committee, explained that the quay would extend 
east of the Ouseburn by 700-ft. The greater portion of the 
land required was already in possession of the city. The 
extension, he said, would encourage more vessels to come to the 
city, and extension was essential if they desired development. 

The clause in the Quay Extension Bill which sought to give 
Newcastle Corporation exclusive powers as to stevedoring has 
been deleted. This decision was reported at a meeting of the 
Council of the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce. Mr. R. R. 
Dunwoody, Secretary of the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, wrote that the Corporation had agreed to omit 
the reference to exclusive rights of loading and discharging 
facilities, and had agreed to insert the standard revision clause 
providing for the revision of rates and charges from time to 
time on application to the Minister of Transport by the 
Corporation, any Chamber of Commerce, or representative 
body of traders. 


Dock Capacity. ‘ 

We are enabled, by kind permission of the Institute of 
Transport, to publish in this month’s issue a paper entitled 
‘* Dock Capacity,’’ by T. B. Hare, an Associate Member of 
the Institute. 

The subject is dealt with very extensively and chiefly points 
out the number of days in the course of a year when berths at 
docks are not in use and the reasons. One of the chief 
reasons given is the 8-hour day. 

We feel sure this article will prove of interest to our readers. 
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New Dock Works Authorised at Liverpool. 

There is elation in the Merseyside boroughs because of the 
authorisation of new dock works estimated to cost over 
£2,000,000 on three schemes which will find employment ulti- 
mately for about 1,500 men on the actual sites and call for an 
enormous quantity of material, engineering and otherwise. 
The Clarence Dock site having been acquired by the Corpora- 
tion for a power station, the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board propose to alter and add to the Clarence Half Tide Dock 
and Graving Dock basin by constructing new quay walls, new 
bridges, passages, etc., Trafalgar Dock, immediately to the 
south, will be removed entirely, and the passages leading to 
the West Waterloo and Salisbury docks are to be enlarged 
and deepened. ‘The effect of these alterations will be to provide 
a uniform through lead from the Princes Dock in the centre 
of the dock system, right up northward to the Sandon Dock, 
and thence, if required, to the great Gladstone Dock with its 
capacious deep water entrance. The coasting lines will be the 
first to benefit as their vessels will be able to pass from one 
set of docks to another irrespective of tidal conditions. In the 
early stages of the Liverpool scheme work will be found for 
about 250 men, but eventually from 500 to 600 will be in daily 
demand. Birkenhead is to be equipped with four new and up- 
to-date dock bridges—known as rolling bridges—capable of 
bearing heavy road vehicles. ‘This work will give employment 
to between 106 and 200 men, and will probably take about 
three years. Wallasey Pool is to be filled in and a new dock 
constructed alongside the old East Float, which marked the 
old Birkenhead-Wallasey boundary. This will provide _ fine 
accommodation for vessels of big tonnage. In addition, the 
surrounding land is to be levelled for the erection of factories. 
The whole of this new water area will have direct rail connection 
with the L.M. and S., the Great Western, and the L. and N.E. 
Railways. It is hoped that work on the scheme will be 
commenced this year. The Wallasey project will take between 
three and a half and four years. 

Tilbury Passenger Landing Stage. 

During the week ended 14th June, 10 vessels totalling nearly 
100,000 gross tons used the Tilbury Passenger Landing Stage 
and over 1,500 passengers with baggage and mails were 
despatched. 

The ‘* Mooltan,’’ 20,952 gross tons, from Australia, the 
“*Avelona Star,’’ 12,858 tons, from River Plate, and the s.s. 
** Kashgar,’’ 9,005 gross tons, from China, berthed at the 
Stage for the first time since its opening just over a month 
ago. 

Passengers arriving in London from overseas are experiencing 
the comfort of direct travel and the saving of considerable 


time by being landed direct at the new Stage. 


Weser Shipping during May, 1930. 

The water conditions on the Weser during May fluctuated 
considerably. The lowest level between Hanover-Munden and 
Minden was 1.31 metres, the average amounted to 1.66 metres, 
that is about nine centimetres more than in April. 

On the middle Weser barges of two metres draft were able 
to load fully for 12 days. The average depth was, with 1.90 
metres, four centimetres higher than in the previous month. 

Traffic through the Bremen Weser lock increased in May 
with 177,700 tons by 9,700 tons in comparison with April. 
However, the increase was in downstream traffic, which in- 
creased from 135,800 tons to 147,100 tons. Coal and potash 


arrivals both increased by 8,000 tons. On the other hand 
gravel and stone transport decreased by 10,600 tons. In 
upstream traffic of 30,600 tons there was a decrease in com- 
parison with the previous month of 1,600 tons. Flour transport 
rose by 3,400 tons, but at the same time grain transport 
decreased by 8,500 tons. This falling off was not balanced by 
the increase in transport of other goods. 
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Dock Capacity.’ 





By T. B. Hare (Associate Member of the Institute of Transport). 


F all questions relating to transport, I have always 
found that those relating to docks are the most 
dificult to. deal with on general lines. The number 
of varying factors which must necessarily enter into 

dock considerations, and which vary both in kind and degree 
so considerably at different docks, make it extremely difficult 
to present the case except in relation to a particular dock. 
It was for me, therefore, a very happy coincidence that just 
about the time I received the invitation to write a paper on 
some dock subject, I was dealing with a matter relating to 
a suggested extension of dock accommodation, and that one 
of the considerations which arose suggested itself as being of 
sufficiently general interest to bring before you. 

It will be appreciated that the consideration of the provision 
of additional dock accommodation would naturally raise the 
question of what value such additional accommodation would 
have for the purpose of loading or unloading cargo from the 
sort of ship that was likely to use it. 

If to a dock provided with a given number of berths, each 
capable of taking the normal type of ship using the port, and 
equipped with the necessary loading or unloading appliances, 
is added a number of additional berths, what additional ton- 
nage can be dealt with per year? 

Perhaps the simplest way would have been to find the capacity 
per berth of the existing berths by dividing the total tonnage 
dealt with---reduced to some common unit—by the number of 
berths then in existence, and multiply the result by the number 
of proposed new berths. 

For reasons which | need not go into here, I thought it 
well first to calculate what I will call the theoretical capacity 
of the new berths, so that the result might be compared with 
what I may designate the practical capacity arrived at by the 
process just described. 

The conditions rather lent themselves to the theoretical 
calculation referred to. 

The question applied to a dock with well established trades, 
and the intention was to consider the possibility of catering 
for an extension of these trades. It was possible, therefore, 
to make reasonably accurate estimates of the average speed 
of working with the types of traffic likely to be handled. 
Moreover, detailed statistics of actual working results were 
available over a sufficiently long period to ensure that average 
results could be regarded as a reliable guide. I will not trouble 
you with details of the calculations, but make a long story 
short by saying that we found that the theoretical or ‘‘possible’’ 
figure, when compared with the practical or ‘‘actual’’ figure 
was as 100 is to 31. In other words, only 31 per cent. of 
the time for which the dock accommodation was available for 
handling cargo could be relied upon for earning the money 
out of which interest on capital expended and maintenance 
cost could be provided. It was not unreasonable to expect 
that the ‘* possible ’’ figure would require discounting to a 
reasonable extent. One cannot expect continuous working. 
The best of machinery will occasionally break down: ships will 
be delayed by weather: tonnage and cargo will not always 
be offering simultaneously. 

I must confess, however, to having been surprised to dis- 
cover how small was the proportion of effective use. My con- 
sideration of this question led me to the conclusion that there 
was more in the problem than appeared at first sight, and that 
its different aspects might prove of sufficient interest to justify 
my presenting a paper on the subject, and indeed of sufficient 
importance to suggest they were worthy of consideration by 
such a kody as the Institute of Transport. 

The title of this paper, which incidentally was fixed many 
months ago, and before I had had an opportunity of deciding 
how to develop the subject, might have included under it the 
consideration of such questions as the width and depth of 
dock entrances; the area, depth and shape of the water space ; 
the quantity and kind of loading and unloading appliances ; 
and the other forms of dock equipment which affect the rate 
at which work can be carried on when it is actually in progress. 

These aspects of the subject have, however, received a good 
deal of consideration from time to time, both by this Institute 
and other bodies. The Port Facilities Committee appointed 
by the Chamber of Shipping (along with members of the 
British Chamber of Commerce and the Federation of British 
Industries) made an exhaustive enquiry into such questions 
and published a full report a few years ago. Since then, other 
committees have conducted similar enquiries. 

The International Railway Congress which meets in Spain 
within a few weeks of the date this paper is due to be read, 








*Paper read at an Ordinary Meeting of the Institute of Transport, held in 
Tondon on April 14th, 1930, and before the Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
District Section on the 11th idem, and reproduced by their kind permission. 
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is dealing with a similar subject, and summaries of the answers 
to an exhaustive questionnaire will be presented by the reporters 
for the different groups. For these reasons, and because, so 
far as I am aware, the question of the extent of, and the pos- 
sibility of extending, the use of the accommodation and facilities 
that are already provided, have not received so much attention, 
I thought it well to confine myself to directing attention to 
these aspects of the subject. 

The differences in conditions at the different docks, to which 
1 have already referred, together with the fact that few dock 
authorities compile figures in connection with the working ot 
individual ships have made it difficult to secure data on which 
comparisons may be based. ‘This has made it impossible to 
set out at all precisely the extent to which the considerations 
to which I invite attention apply. I must therefore emphasise 
that the figures quoted later in this paper should be regarded 
as very approximate ones, though a good deal of care has 
been taken to ensure that they shall be as accurate as 
possible, and that they shall under-, rather than  over-, 
state the case. I venture to think, however, that a considerable 
margin of error in the figures does not affect the conclusions 
which have been drawn from them. 

As a first step, I endeavoured to collect figures bearing on 
the question from those responsible for the administration of 
a few of the docks capable of accommodating large ships. 
By confining figures to docks of this character, I attempted 
to exclude the possibility of their being prejudiced by the 
incapacity of the docks to accommodate ships which might 
otherwise use them, because of physical difficulties in the way 
of depth of water, size of entrance, etc. 

I had hoped to be in a position to place before you tables 
which showed in a good deal of detail an analysis of the 
working of the berths at the selected docks for periods which 
in point of time and length were regarded as typical by those 
acquainted with their working. Unfortunately a comparison of 
the carefully compiled figures received from docks as were 
able to supply them made it clear that the bases of compilation 
were so different that their details were not fairly comparable. 
Fortunately, this did not appear to affect seriously the totals 
of effective and ineffective time respectively, from which | 
endeavour to justify my case for enquiry. 

In my paper I propose, therefore, to limit the use of such 
figures as I have been able to collect, to two or three which 
contrast the actual use made of dock accommodation with the 
maximum availability of such accommodation. 

Having discussed briefly the position indicated by such 
figures, I shall endeavour to outline the principal causes which 
contribute to the rather striking differences between them, 
and finally to indicate the lines of enquiry which occur to me 
as those most worth while to follow in an endeavour to reduce 
the gap. 

It will be noticed that in presenting my thesis in this way, 
I have assumed that you accept the position that it is desirable 
the gap should be reduced. To dissolve any doubts there may 
be on this point, let us consider it from the points of view 
of the shipowner and dockowner respectively, as the two 
parties directly concerned. Mr. Tetley Stephenson, in his work 
‘‘Communications”’ in the ‘‘ Resources of the Empire ’’ series, 
after discussing the importance of deep water at ports, adds: 
‘‘ It is of equal importance that a ship shall be turned round 
quickly at the port. The ship, as a means of conveyance, 
is economical; as a warehouse very costly. The loss of a 
day will run with the modern steamship of good size into 
several hundred pounds. The saving of a day in port time 
after time may in the course of a year result in an additional 
round voyage.’’ 

Taking the published figures of the cost of the last two or 
three large docks to be constructed and one or two estimates 
for new docks, it would appear that a fully equipped berth 
in a modern dock costs somewhere between £350,000 and 
£750,000. To the interest on this must be added a high figure 
for depreciation, and maintenance and overhead costs which 
are necessarily heavy, neither of which varies greatly with the 
amount of use obtained from the accommodation provided. 

From this it is clear that the reduction of the gap is also 
important from the dockowners’ point of view, and I venture 
to suggest that, particularly at this time, when the making 
of large grants towards dock improvements from the national 
purse is under consideration, it is of considerable importance 
to the nation as a whole. The size of ships has gradually 
‘sereased, and continues to do so. Meanwhile, many of our 
British ports have reached the stage where much bigger ships 
can only be accommodated bv the construction of new and 
larger and deeper docks. This point is very fully developed 
by Mr. Tetlev Stephenson in his volume just referred to. The 
cost of dock construction, already too high to make such 
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ventures a direct financial success, will tend to increase rapidly 
as greater depths are necessary. It would therefore appear 
to be desirable that as a preliminary to additional expenditure 
for the purpose, the whole subject of dock operation should 
be investigated, so that some definite policy of port development 
may be approved, and carried out in such a way that any 
facilities provided are used to their maximum extent, and the 
enormous expenditure which will in any case be necessary, thus 
be minimised. 

We may then approach our subject with the conviction that 
any reduction in the gap between the actual and potential user 
of this valuable property that may be possible is desirable. 

The figures for five large docks generally considered to be 
so fully occupied that extensions are desirable, indicate that 
if the average number of days the berths in these docks were 
in use—referred to hereinafter as berth-days—is represented 
by 100, the average number of berth-days not in use is repre- 
sented by 83. (The figure for berth-days not in use at the 
individual docks varied from 21 to 174). On an average, 
therefore, each berth was out of use for eight days, and in 
use for ten days. 

I must of course make it clear that by out of use I mean 
that there was no ship at the berth. At some of the docks 
the transit sheds serving the berths would be occupied more 
or less by goods when there was no ship at the berth. In 
others, the berth and all its equipment would definitely be idle. 

If, instead of the daily figures of occupation of the berths 
by ships, we take a figure representing the effective hours, i.e., 
the hours the work of loading or discharging was taking place 
—we find that if the total berth hours is represemed by 100, 
the average effective working berth hours is represented by 
23, the actual figures varying between 35 and 11. 

It should be explained that this figure ‘is an average of the 
results at four of the docks only, the necessary details not 
being available for the other, and that apart from one dock 
in which proportionate time had been allowed for partial work, 
hours during which any work at all had been going on were 
included as full working hours. 

For three of the docks it was possible to work out this 
figure of effective berth hours in relation to the total berth 
hours on the days the berth was occupied by a ship. If the 
latter is represented by 100, the effective berth hours were 
equal to 27. 

To express the position very briefly, the figures in so far as 
they can be regarded as typical, appear to show :— 

(1) That the proportion of time the capital expended on 
our docks and their equipment is in effective use is less than 
is desirable, and 

(2) That a remarkably small portion of the time spent 
by ships in docks is occupied in loading or discharging 
cargo. 

I would again emphasise that the figures must not be used 
as averages for the whole of the British dock systems, nor 
even as absolute figures for the particular docks to which they 
apply. I would submit, however, with some confidence that 
they are sufficient to indicate a case for enquiry. 

What reasons can we find for the position indicated by the 
figures just quoted? 

I find that many misconceptions in regard to dock working 
arise from a lack of appreciation of the position which docks 
occupy in the sphere of transport. Docks are not a kind of 
transport system, they are simply a terminal; that is, a point 
at which a change in the form of transport takes place. Their 
special feature is that the difference in the capacities of the 
carrying vehicles between which the exchange is made, is very 
much greater at docks than at any other form of transport 
terminal. 

Some waste is liable to arise at most termini, the measure 
of which would appear to depend chiefly upon the extent to 
which it is possible so to co-ordinate the complementary forms 
of transport that the rate of flow in both directions is equalised, 
even though the capacity of their carrying vehicles differs and 
is a steady and continuous one. Other things being equal, 
however, the chances of these being maintained at equal volumes 
would appear to be greater as the variation between the 
capacities of the respective carrying units is reduced. 

At docks, moreover, there are special difficulties. The vary- 
ing distances between the points of origin and destination, and 
the difficulties caused by the fact that the kind and amounts 
of traffic to be carried are dependent upon such things as the 
season of the year, the demand for raw materials, and the 
variation in the price levels at the different competing points 
for the supply of the various commodities carried, are such, 
that even if the special difficulty caused by the variation in 
size of the carrying vehicles did not exist, the task of 
organising the different streams to ensure a continuous flow 
would be a quite impossible one. 

It does not, of course, follow that an arrangement which 
necessitates a portion of the transport arrangements being out 
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of use even for a large proportion of its time, is necessarily 
uneconomical. The economies gained from the use of carrying 
vehicles of larger size may be more than sufficient to out- 
balance the loss at the termini, and the other additional costs 
that large scale carrying involves. 

It may be, and possibly is, true to say that there is hope that 
there is still room for reducing such ditliculties by improved 
organisation. Some waste however—if one may use the word 
to indicate loss of time which is unavoidable—would appear 
to be almost inevitable, because of the position which docks 
occupy in the realm of transport. 

The road used by ships has a considerable advantage in 
that, apart from the termini, no cost of construction or main- 
tenance is involved, and has the corresponding disadvantage 
that it is not yet under such control that delays owing to 
weather can be avoided. The time lost at sea owing to 
storms would also appear to be inevitable except in so far as 
bigger, and more powerful, and/or better designed, ships 
may be able to compete more successfully with the elements, 
or improved communication facilities enable them to be avoided. 
The loss due to bad weather preventing movements necessary 
for loading or unloading purposes in docks can to some extent 
be removed by improved design of docks, and by their equip- 
ment in such a way as tends to make movements in docks 
unnecessary, apart from those for arrival and departure 
purposes. 

I have already made a brief reference to the loss of berth 
user owing to the need for accumulating the cargo at or 


clearing it from the transit shed. The need for either of these 
is of course dependent upon the efficiency of the transport 
arrangements at the land side of the dock. Where rail facilities 


are available, there should be no need to put the berth out 
of use for the purpose of accumulating outward cargoes in 
advance of the ship’s arrival. For inward cargoes of certain 
classes, some time to clear the portion of cargo placed on the 
shed towards the completion of the discharge seems almost 
inevitable, though with efficient organisation this should not 
be great. The usual allowance at British ports of between 
48 and 72 hours is probably greater than should really be 
necessary. This question is not unconnected with the larger 
one of the desirability of allocating berths to particular lines 
as distinct from having all berths free for use by the next 
comer. Whatever the merits of the allocation system may be, 
there can be little doubt but that the risk of reduced user per 
berth accompanies it. The merits of any individual case as 
a commercial proposition would appear to be dependent upon 
whether the shipowner is willing to pay such terms for the 
privilege as the dockowner is willing to regard as compensation 
for this disadvantage. 

The reasons already advanced account between them for 
most of the loss due to the berth being unoccupied. This loss 
is primarily the concern of the dockowner, though in the 
long run the shipowners are equally interested, since their 
payments as dock users must cover their share of the interest 
and maintenance costs for the whole year. 

Let us now consider the reasons for the losses which affect 
both parties directly, due to the limited use of the time when 
ships are in berth. 

When preparing the figures, the totals of which I have 
quoted, some of the compilers were good enough to endeavour 
to give details of the time which was lost due to such causes 
as stoppage of work during bad weather, machinery out of 
order, waiting trucks, barges, or road vehicles, and other 
similar difficulties. Particulars were also given of other com- 
paratively minor causes of the loss of time in berth, such for 
example as waiting for cargo, waiting instructions re disposal 
of cargo, etc. In some cases the shipowner may deliberately 
plan to spend rather longer time at certain ports than will be 
necessary if all goes well, so as to give a margin for recovery 
from the interruptions which weather conditions may cause 
either on the journey or in port, and thus maintain his adver- 
tised sailing dates. When all are taken together, however, 
the total time lost owing to them forms such a small proportion 
of the total loss that they may almost be regarded as negligible. 
It is not suggested that they are not liable to be serious in 
their consequences, as representing the last straw, but apart 
from the effects of inclement weather, they are as a rule the 
results of a temporary break-down of normally satisfactory 
organisations which are already in existence, the working of 
which is most jealously watched by all parties interested, with 
a view to any flaws being detected and repaired. There is 
therefore little danger of their becoming chronic. 

The principal and outstanding cause of the loss of time to 
the ship and dock alike, is what after careful consideration 
I can best describe as the ‘‘habit’’ of only working eight hours 
out of the twenty-four as the standard arrangement at most 
docks. 

It is true that it is inherent to certain industries that the 
capital involved can only be in active use for a small proportion 
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of its time. The transport industry—and especially at the 
terminal where transhipment to or from the largest and most 
expensive carrying unit takes place, and at which therefore it 
is most important that continuity should be maintained—is 
the last one would expect to find, and to be allowed to remain, 
in this category. 

There will of course be a number of cases in which the 
demands upon the available berthing accommodation are so 
comparatively small that, if the narrow view is taken, the 
dock owner gains advantage from single shift working in that, 
with a fixed amount of traflic, his overhead costs per unit 
of traffic will be increased by any extension of working hours. 
This will apply with special force at the older docks, which 
the increasing size of vessels has rendered more or less obsolete. 

There will doubtless also be cases in which the programme 
of work available for the ship will conveniently fit in with such 
working. 

At the larger and more modern docks, however, the general 
tendency is for the demand for accommodation to increase, 
and to allow what is in effect obsolete machinery to set the 
standard, would obviously be unsound. 

I have endeavoured, therefore, not very successfully, to trace 
the history of the working hours on docks in the hope that 
this would throw some light upon the matter. The time when 
the natural day for dock working purposes was divided into 
two periods of twelve hours each, described as day and night 
shifts, will be within the memory of many persons still living. 

So far as I can trace, the standard working day was as a 
rule 6.0 a.m. to 6.0 p.m., though in some cases these hours 
were exceeded owing to deductions for meal intervals, and 
there is a good deal of evidence that overtime was frequent, 
and that continuous working by the same set of men was by 
no means exceptional. With the general reduction in working 
hours, the dockers’ hours were reduced to ten or ten and a 
half, between the years 1900 and 1910, though at that time 
each dock settled its own affairs and conditions varied a good 
deal. The day was still approximately bisected into day and 
night shifts, the intervals between the shifts being utilised for 
preparation work such as replacing wagons, setting cranes, 
etc. There was a general tendency to reduce the overtime 
working chiefly owing to the difficulty of persuading the dock 
workers to continue to work for such long continuous periods, 
and at some time in this period (though the actual date varied 
a good deal at different ports) additional payments were made 
for night work, which usually took the form of overtime, i.e., 
the work was continued by the same set of men. In many 
cases the objections of the workers were not confined to the 
working of longer hours, but equally to others replacing them 
during the night hours, and thus reducing their chances of 
work the following day. It may generally be recognised by 
economists that in the long run the worker gets the advantage 
from more efficient use of capital, but such advantage is often 
a little too remote for the worker to appreciate. Partly owing 
to some sympathy with this point of view, and partly to avoid 
the difficulties caused by stoppages of work, the custom of either 
not working outside the normal day or of confining it to 
special occasions such as the finish of a ship for tidal sail, 
arose at many ports. 

The next stage took place in connection with the general 
movement to reduce the working day to eight hours, which 
occurred during and immediately after the war. Early in 1919 
an application was addressed to the employers of all dock and 
water side labour by Mr. Robert Williams on behalf of the 
National Transport Workers’ Federation for the hours of day 
workers to be eight per day from Monday to Friday, and four 
on Saturday, the hours to be 8.0 a.m. to 5 p.m. with one hour 
for meals, from Monday to Friday, and 8.0 a.m. to noon on 
Saturday. 

At the instance of the Chief Industrial Commissioner, to 
whom a copy of the appplication was sent, a conference of 
employers at certain docks, notably London and Liverpool, was 
held, there being at that time no national body representing 
the port labour employers as a whole. 

This conference, after considering the application, addressed 
a recommendation to the employers of dock and water side 
labour in every port in Great Britain that local negotiations 
should be entered into at each port on the basis that the 
principle of an eight hour working day and a half day on 
Saturdays be accepted. ; 

No reference was made to work outside these hours, and 
from the agreements entered into, the interpretation was 
apparently accepted as intending there should be no change 
in this respect, i.e., where no work was done outside the 
standard working day; this practice continued in spite of the 
working day being reduced, whilst at places where extra pay- 
ment was made for night work the extra payment was made 
for work performed during the remaining sixteen hours of 
the day. 
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The Court of Enquiry presided over by Lord Shaw, which 
presented its report in 1920, and dealt primarily with rates 
of pay for dock workers, confirmed the practice then in 
existence. 

It should be noted that neither of these awards or agreements 
in any way restricted the working hours of the docks: they 
merely set out how the different hours of the day should be 
paid for. It is true that at some of the ports the casual dock 
labourers continue to show some reluctance, which is not un- 
natural, to work much beyond the recognised day hours, and 
to object to others taking their place, because of the fact that 
to do so might rob them of their employment on the morrow. 
On the other hand, it would be unfair to omit to state that 
where real advantage has been shown to arise from extended 
working hours, many amicable agreements to do so have been 
made. | 

It may be also that the fact that extra labour payments 
must be made for all work outside eight hours has influenced 
the shipowner to accept the present conditions, though it can 
hardly be imagined that an addition, equivalent to one-third 
to the labour bill for discharging or loading in twenty-four 
hours, is likely to out-balance the value of a reduction of 
approximately two-thirds of the time a ship need spend in the 
port. Moreover, the advantage to the dockowner of the 
potential increase in capacity by the reduction in berth 
occupation, will in the long run also be shared by the former. 

It is a little difficult, therefore, to account for the apparent 
willingness in most if not all quarters, to allow the present 
position to continue. After careful thought, I am forced to 
the conclusion that the real reason is that the whole industry 
has, so to speak, become organised on a single shift basis. 

To work longer hours would involve the revision of liner 
services, many of which have been established for many years. 
It would embarrass the forwarder or receiver of cargo, who 
is organised to take or deliver whatever output or intake can 
be dealt with in eight hours working at the ship, and who in 
some cases would welcome an even slower rate of discharge 
or loading in that it would give him longer time to re-distribute 
the goods he receives, or alternatively to collect or manufacture 
the goods he is shipping. The different transport interests on 
the land—with the possible exception of the railways which 
are already organised to work continuously—the labour masters 
of all kinds whose work would be rendered more difficult, 
and whose overhead charges would undoubtedly be increased, 
and the several agents of one sort and another whose business 
habits and organisation would require a good deal of adjust- 
ment, can hardly be expected to be enthusiastic about making 
any change. I am not suggesting that they could not, or 
would not be willing to make the necessary adjustments, but 
it would appear to be clear that the initiative, and possibly 
even some pressure in the matter, would have to come from 
the two parties directly concerned, the shipowners and the 
dockowners. It illustrates somewhat aptly one of the disad- 
vantages of the system of dividing the many different functions 
connected with dock work amongst a number of different 
organisations as distinct from combining them as far as may 
be possible in one central authority. 

The attitude to which I have referred is rather actively 
encouraged by the British method of charging for the use of 
docks. For one reason and another, this has in general grown 
up on the basis that for a fixed payment in the way of dock 
charges a vessel may be allowed to remain in dock for much 
longer than it is likely to require for unloading or loading 
purposes. The period varies at different ports, but as a rule 
between one and two calendar months is allowed, and there 
is no rebate for any shorter stay. Presumably these somewhat 
lengthy periods, fixed in the days when a sailing ship required 
to spend considerable time in refitting between voyages, have 
been retained with the intention of making the ports popular 
with the shipowners and thus attracting competitive traffic. 
Like so many other arrangements made from such motives, the 
result in the long run is liable to be to the detriment of both 
parties. 

If it is accepted that it is desirable ships should be encouraged 
to turn round in port as quickly as possible, we must confess 
they do these things better in Australia. At the port of 
Melbourne, for example, tonnage dues are levied at the rate 
of 3d. per gross ton per day, and one-quarter, one-half and 
three-quarters of this rate for parts of a day of, or less than, 
6, 12 and 18 hours respectively. I am told that the Australian 
shipowners or agents weigh very carefully the additional 
charges for labour against the increased dock dues that the 
neglect to work the maximum hours involves. These regula- 
tions, which may sound somewhat harsh to our ears, must 
have had a very considerable effect upon the turn round of 
vessels in Australian ports, to the advantage of both ship- 
owner and dockowner. 

Having thus outlined the principal reasons for the non- 
effective time, we reach the third stage of the paper, namely, 
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The Dock and Harbour Authority. 


Dock Capacity—continued. 


to consider the most promising line of enquiry as to the way 
to increase the proportion of effective time. It is so difticult 
to understand why the position as indicated by the figures 
quoted in this paper should have been accepted, that I confess 
to a little nervousness, lest some hearer shall produce an 
excellent reason for it that has not occurred to me, which will 
be sufficient to show that the present condition of things is 
as good as can be obained, or is desirable, and that there is 
therefore no need for further consideration of the matter. 
Failing this, the oniy reason I can suggest for its not receiving 
sufficient attention for the position to have been improved 
before now, is that the absence of data has prevented the 
position being fully appreciated by those interested in obtaining 
an improvement. 

So far as my enquiries have led there appears to be remark- 
ably little data available as to the user obtained from the accom- 
modation at docks, and in this respect docks appear to be 
in the position that railways were before Mr. Philip Burtt and 
the late Sir George Gibb introduced and developed a form of 
statistical information which gave for the first time a general 
indication of the position in regard to certain aspects of railway 
working and thus drew attention to the need for improvements 
in many directions. As a first step, therefore, I should suggest 
that measures might be taken to compile data for a sufficiently 
long period to define and draw attention to the position in the 
respect we are discussing. Incidentally, such data would, if 
the method of compilation were carefully thought out, at the 
same time provide other data of value to those interested in 
the management and use of docks. 

In this connection it occurs to me that this Institute is 
probably better fitted than any other body to conduct such an 
enquiry, having as it has, members who would be competent 
to prepare or overlook the preparation of the necessary figures, 
not only in British ports, but in many other ports in all parts 
of the world. Such a development of its activities would be 
well within the scope of its Charter, and the subject, embracing 
as it does so many different transport interests, would be a 
peculiarly suitable one for the initial attempt to develop this 
aspect of the Institute’s activities, should it be considered 
desirable to do so. 

From such an enquiry, by whatever body it was conducted, 
a simple but sufficiently comprehensive form of statistics should 
be evolved as would be valuable to dock authorities and others 
interested in their use, and it is suggested that arrangements 
might be made for the continued compilation of such figures—- 
possibly in a modified form—by the statistical section of the 
Ministry of Transport. 

Assuming that the suggested data did not confirm the position 
indicated by the figures quoted in this paper, the next step 
might be for the ship- and dock-owners jointly to consider the 
position in relation to the ports in which they are interested 
with a view to seeing what real difficulties there are in con- 
nection with the organisation of the other interests directly or 
indirectly concerned with the question, and how they can be 
removed. 

Advantage might also be taken of these consultations, to 
consider the possibility of removing some of the minor causes 
of ineffective time. For example, whether any better organi- 
sation can be established for the purpose of ensuring that 
everybody concerned gets prompt and reliable information as 
to the movements of vessels in which they have either direct 
or indirect interest. They might also consider whether better 
arrangements could not be made in connection with the alloca- 
tion of berthing space at docks where special berths are not 
set apart for the different lines. Under present conditions, the 
usual practice is to regard the order of arrival as settling the 
right of priority for berthing accommodation. It happens not 
infrequently that a vessel may arrive for a small portion of 
cargo, whose order of arrival puts her in a position to make 
a claim for a quick working berth, though in fact a distinctly 
slower working berth would amply meet her requirements, 
having regard to the time she is booked to spend in dock. 
The next vessel to arrive may really need a quick working 
berth if she is to complete her work within the allotted time, 
but have to be content with a slower one and thus, though 
the first vessel really obtains no advantage, the second one is 
definitely handicappepd. It would clearly be to the advantage 
of the shipowners if someone, whilst safeguarding the position 
for the first comer, were allowed to use discretion as to the 
allocation of berths in relation to the real requirements of 
the ships as a whole. A representative of the dock authority 
would be the proper person to arrange this, and in these days 
of increased confidence between the heads of large business 
concerns, there seems to be little reason why such an arrange- 
ment should not be made. If, however, it were considered 
there was any risk of undue influence being exercised, for 
example on behalf of a big customer at the expense of a 
smaller one, it would not be difficult to safeguard the position 
by arranging for the allocation of berths to be made by the 


dock official in conjunction with a representative employed on 
behalf of some such body as the Chamber of Shipping who, 
even if his duties were restricted to the one suggested, could 
if necessary be remunerated out of the benefits received by 
the shipowners as a whole, and still leave a direct balance of 
advantage, as well as the indirect advantage due to the 
increased availability of the dock. The same committee might 
also consider the desirability of recommending British dock- 
owners to adjust the arrangements in regard to the payments 
for dock use in such a way as to encourage a rapid turn round 
of vessels, by rewarding the owner who arranged for a quick 
turn round at the expense of the owner who did not do so. 

Should any further consideration of the matter, whether given 
in the form suggested, or by any other means, lead to the 
conclusion that it is desirable that the working day at ports 
shall be extended, the question will immediately arise of the 
attitude the workers would be likely to take on such a proposal. 
Detailed discussion of such a question would be outside the 
scope of this paper. I think, however, | may properly refer 
to the connection between rates of payments and working 
hours on the one hand, and the casual labour problem and 
working hours on the other. In my enquiries with a view to 
preparing a brief history of the arrangements as to working 
hours on docks, it appeared to be clear from the information 
I received from one quarter and another, that as the docker's 
pay increased, the extent to which he was willing to work 
unreasonable hours became less, which was a perfectly natural 
consequence, and this led to the establishment of the customs 
which later developed into agreements at many ports, restricting 
the hours of labour to one shift per day plus occasional over- 
time under exceptional circumstances. 

The standard of wages agreed after the Lord Shaw Court of 
Enquiry. appears to have removed part of the motive for 
restricting hours of work. The recommendation made by the 
Court of Enquiry did not however stop there. It recommended 
that steps should be taken to introduce a system of registration 
for dock workers with a view to increasing the proportion of 
days on which the casual dock worker could obtain employment, 
and that further enquiry should be made into the possibility of 
turning the dock worker from a casual into a regular worker 
by means of some system of maintenance when not employed. 

At the moment, | believe the more enlightened dock em- 
ployers are considering how far the dilliculties of such an 
arrangement could be overcome and, as stated, any detailed 
discussion of the subject would clearly be outside the scope of 
this paper. My reason for mentioning it, however, is to draw 
attention to the fact that if to the higher standard of wages 
is added some prospect of greater security of employment, what 
appear to have been the strongest objections of the dock workers 
to more than one shift being worked per day disappear. 

I have thus endeavoured to draw attention to the position 
indicated by such figures as I was able to obtain, which appear 
to demonstrate that something under 25 per cent. of the potential 
user of dock accommodation is actually used, and that approxi- 
mately 27 per cent. of the total time vessels spend in port is 
effective in the sense that some loading or discharging is in 
process. 

So far as I have been able to discover, these wide differences 
between what from the dock- and ship-owners’ points of view 
would be the ideal, and the actual, can be attributed chiefly, 
apart from temporary breakdowns of machinery or organisation, 
to the following causes :— 

(a) The unique position which docks occupy in the sphere 
of transport ; 

(b) The adverse effects of stormy weather ; 

(c) The methods of charging dock dues ; 

(d) The organisation of the dock and closely connected 
industries on the hasis of an eight hour working day. 

As a means of reducing the gap between the actual and 
possible user, it is suggested that suitable steps should be 
taken for the compilation of comprehensive figures which will 
indicate the true position in more detail than such figures as 
are at present available, and that when this data is available, 
the position should be reviewed by the parties interested at 
the individual docks, with a view to discovering and applying 
the best methods of modifying the effects of the causes which 
at present act adversely. 

I hope it will have been gathered from what I have said 
in my paper, that its principal object is to stimulate increased 
interest in a subject which appears to me to be of vital 
importance. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my gratitude to those 
who have helped me by compiling and supplying the figures. 
I appreciate from my own experience in the matter that the 
collection of such figures was difficult, and those who compiled 
them will not have been surprised to hear me suggest as one 
of the wavs towards a solution of the problem, that some 
form of statistical data should be compiled so that its true 


size may be appreciated. 
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Some Interesting American Developments in Marine 
Electricity. 





EVERAL interesting taken 
during the past year in America in the uses of 
electricity for marine purposes. For instance, com- 
merce shows signs of returning to North American 

rivers, and, in doing so, creates puzzling marine problems, 
for American rivers are often both shallow and crooked, and 
the practices of the deep sea, or even of lakes and sounds, are 
inapplicable. The splashing paddlewheel, which has been native 
to Western United States rivers for 108 years, still remains the 
standard means of propulsion, though this long reign has acted 
as a challenge to many engineers to attempt something newer 
and better. For relatively deep channels, propellers are in 
successful use, but in very shallow water they are limited to 
small sizes. Methods of traffic handling on the river have also 
been questioned by a generation more familiar with the 
railway. 

The standard Unit Navigation Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, this year built equipment for river traflic simulating 
railway practice. The ‘ locomotive ’’ is a 200 h.p. Diesel- 
electric tow-boat which can operate in 2-ft. of water. It is 
driven by a series of paddles on endless chains, arranged like 
the tread of a caterpillar tractor, which take a good grip on 
very shallow water, with little splashing. The boat has no 
rudders—being attached to a string of barges, it acts itself 
as a rudder for the tow. 

Each of the caterpillars is driven by its own electric motor 
through a silent chain running in oil. By operating the 
caterpillars in opposite directions, the boat may be spun around 
in its own length. The generating plant includes two 100 h.p. 
Diesel sets, whose combined fuel consumption is one half-pint 
of fuel per horse-power at full load. Thirty speeds ahead or 
astern are available, all at good economy. There are two 
control stations, one on either side of the boat. 

The barges look like big goods trucks and may be operated 
in single lines, as trains, like trucks; or two or three abreast. 
They have couplers arranged to allow flexibility, so that the 
train can follow sharp bends in the river. Besides hatches 
for loading through the roof, there are sliding side doors on 
truck fittings. The barges are built in two sizes: the smaller 
equalling one to three standard yoods trucks, the larger three 
to five. 

As the barge fleet travels up or down a river, one of the 
smaller tow boats detaches a barge from the fleet and takes 
it to a dock, where it may pick up another barge and attach 
it to the fleet. This can be done without stopping the barge 
fleet. Wireless telephones eventually will connect the tow boats. 

The new form of boat and barge is to serve as a shallow- 
water feeder to the main lines of river traffic in deeper 
channels. 

The New York State Barge Canal is a very different water- 
way now from when it was called the Erie Canal. And no- 
where on it is a sharper contrast than that between the old 
mule-power canal boats and the new Diesel-electric oil tankers 
which frequent it now—a unique marine type, highly specialised 
to fit the waters they navigate. 

Two new tankers, ‘‘ Seneca Sun ’’ and ‘* Cayuga Sun,’’ 
belonging to the Sun Oil Company, have neither masts nor 
high superstructures—no part of them is more than 15-ft. above 
the waterline—for they must go under low bridges. They are 
97-ft. long, 31-ft. beam, and draw 9-ft. of water normally— 
dimensions within the canal’s limits. The cargo capacity is 
6,000 barrels. 

Their service will include the distribution of gasoline in bulk 
along the course of the canal. But though the canal was a 
determining factor in their design, they are not limited to its 
waters, as they will also operate down the Hudson to New York 
City, and down the coast to Atlantic City, part of the trip thus 
being in the open Atlantic. In fact, such low, barge-like craft 
are said to be better fitted for deep-sea work than they might 
appear, and another motor barge of generally similar appear- 
ance, on a recent voyage from Philadelphia to Chicago, was 
reported steady and seAworthy even in heavy seas. 

For such ships as these, Diesel-electric drive is. ideal. Oil 
engines, free from fire, are especially advantageous for tankers, 
and canal and river service means manoeuvring, at which 
electric drive is beyond comparison. The power plant of each 
ship consists of a pair of 800 H.O. Diesels driving 180 kw. 
exciters. These generators supply current to a single 320 h.p. 


developments have place 


double-armature motor, driving a single screw at 180 r.p.m. 
The two commutators of these motors adjoin each other, giving 
better ventilation. 

The ship can be controlled from the pilot house, on either 
wing of the bridge, and the movement of the vessel can also 
be handled from the engine room. 
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It is interesting that to maintain the overhead bridge clear- 
ances, whenever part of the cargo is discharged, its weight 
must be replaced by taking on water ballast. 

A merchant ship’s cargo winches are an inconspicuous 
auxiliary used only in port and the ordinary man would hardly 
perceive their powerful effect on the ship’s ability to pay a 
profit. But these profits, which depend on the number of 
voyages for the year, are increased nearly as much by a day 
saved in port as by a day saved at sea. Reduced time at sea 
is very costly in power and fuel; reduced time in port can be 
had merely by faster handling of cargo. It is not surprising 
that the time of loading and unloading is attracting close 
study. 

The substitution of electricity for steam to drive winches on 
board ship has resulted in increased efficiency and improved 
operating economy. It has cut the port fuel bills, lowered 
maintenance cost and in general saved time. 

The electric winch had one deficiency, however; it was 
sluggish in lowering the light hook, being considerably slower 
than the steam-driven machine in this particular. 

That fault has now been improved. A new motor and control 
for cargo winches lowers the empty hook about two and one-half 
times as fast as it hoists the normal load. 

Compared with the electrified winches previously installed, 
the new equipment will speed up by about 15 per cent. the 
handling of package freights and make it possible to move 
heavy loads faster than they can be stowed in the hold. 

The electrical apparatus of the new winches comprises a 
special compound motor and the necessary control equipment 
to provide a compound motor for hoisting, a shunt motor for 
lowering while driving the winch, and a shunt generator when 
the downward load overhauls the winch. 

By using the compound motor, the desirable hoisting charac- 
teristics of the series motor are obtained, as well as the 
advantageous features of the combination of the shunt motor 
and generator for lowering. 

In hoisting, the shunt series fields are used, the former 
being weakened for handling the empty hook and light loads. 
In lowering, the series winding is needed only in starting the 
hook downward, the motor being operated thereafter strictly 
as a shunt machine. The lowering speed is adjusted, of course, 
by regulating the strength of the shunt field. 

A very desirable feature of the apparatus, which serves as 
a safety measure in lowering heavy loads, is the operation of 
the motor as a shunt generator when, in lowering, the load 
reaches that point where it overhauls the winch. 

The first vessel to be equipped with these new high-speed 
cargo winches was the ‘‘ City of Elwood,’’ which was recon- 
ditioned by the United States Shipping Board a few months 
ago. Extensive tests made under actual cargo handling con- 
ditions on these winches have proved the equipment entirely 
satisfactory and installations on other ships have been ordered. 

Few machines need mere brute strength than a_ hydraulic 
suction dredge; its great cutter, hidden under the water, tears 
into whatever material may be on the bottom, and almost 
anything but large boulders may be clawed loose and jerked 
up by the torrent of water through the suction pipe. 

The great rotary cutter of a new dredger runs at only 12.5 
r.p.m. and requires unusually great power—400 h.p. As the 
driving motor runs at 250 to 500 r.p.m. a gear reduction is 
needed. It is severe service; 400 h.p. at so slow a speed as 
12.5 r.p.m. means enormous torque—over two million pound- 
inches. When the ‘‘ladder’’ or radius arm swings down at 
45 degrees, the gear may be submerged in filthy harbour water. 
Violent shocks must be withstood. 

The gear which meets these demands weighs 25 tons and 
has tough-hardened gears, roller bearings and alloy steel 
shafts. 

The enormous spring coupling through which an 11.50 h.p. 
Diesel engine drives the suction pump of the dredge ‘‘ New 
York ”’ illustrates the rugged strength needed in such work. 
The diameter of this coupling, the largest of its sort ever built, 
is 59-ins. and its weight four and one-half tons. It carries 
two rows of helical springs, one in the driving and one in the 
driven half. One-half of the coupling is supported in the 
other, preventing excessive misalignment. 

The huge size of modern dredges finds a further example 
in the great ‘‘ Las Cruces,’’ built this year to keep the Panama 
Canal clear. Only two hydraulic dredges are thought to be 
bigger, the ‘‘Clackamas,’’ built in 1928, still holding first place. 
Like the ‘‘Clackamas,’’ the ‘‘Las Cruces’’ is Diesel-electric, with 
four main engines of 900 h.p. each, and a main pump motor of 
2,500 h.p. Control is by variable voltage, and the four 
generators and two motor armatures are connected all in series. 
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Ceylon’s Foreign Trade Last Year. 


HE administration report on the Customs and shipping 
of Ceylon for 1929, which has just been published, 
gives a satisfactory reflection on the trade of the 
Colony compared with the preceding year. An in- 

crease in trade amounting to Rs.5,000,000 is shown in favour 
of last year compared with 1928, although the total trade of 
the Island does not reach the figures recorded for the three 
prosperous years which ended on December 31st, 1928. 

One of the most disconcerting features of the report is the 
drop in revenue from rubber and there is little satisfaction in 
the fact that the imports from foreign countries have increased 
at the expense of British possessions. 

The total revenue collected during the calendar year at all 
ports in the Colony was Rs.61,921,780, an increase of some 
Rs.3,000,000 over the revenue for 1928. These figures include 
not only Customs import and export duties, but also harbour 
dues, port dues, warehouse rent, and other dues, as well as 
export duties collected under the Medical Wants Ordinance. 
The revenue derived from import and export duties alone 
amounted to Rs.53,716,256, an increase of about Rs.2,000,000 
over the figures for 1928. There have been increases in the 
revenue derived from the large majority of commodities. In 
respect of import duties, the chief increase is under the head 
of kerosene oil and petrol, the 1929 revenue exceeding the 
1928 revenue by over Rs.400,000, an increase of nearly 12 per 
cent. The increase is entirely in respect of petrel, the duty 
from kerosene oil showing a small decrease. The total increase 
under the head of import duties was about one and three- 
quarter million rupees, to which kerosene oil and petrol con- 
tributed over four lakhs, other goods over four lakhs, sugar 
three and a quarter lakhs, grain over three lakhs, and spirits 
over two and three-quarter lakhs. There was a falling off 
to the extent of some 4 per cent. under the head of cotton 
manufacture. 

With regard to export duties, there were increases under 
every head except desiccated coconuts and rubber. ‘The total 
revenue derived from cxport duties exceeded the 1928 figure 
by Rs.426,000, to which tea contributed some Rs.422,000. The 
revenue from rubber dropped by Rs. 58,000, a decrease of 
about 2 per cent. Similarly the revenue from desiccated coco- 
nuts dropped by Rs.53,000, but in this case the percentage 
of the decrease was much greater, being over 12 per cent. 
Taking coconut products as a whole and adding together the 
duties on desiccated coconuts, fresh coconuts, coconut oil, and 
copra, there has been a general increase in the revenue, the 
total amount of duty collected exceeding the 1928 figures by 
some Rs.42,000, the decline in the revenue from desiccated 
coconuts being more than compensated by the increase in the 
revenue derived from duties on other coconut products. 


Port and Harbour Dues. 

While there was a decline in the revenue derived from ports 
other than Colombo, there was a general increase in the revenue 
derived from harbour and other dues, the revenue for 1928 
rising from just under six millions to nearly six and a half 
millions in 1929, an increase of 8.5 per cent. 

In connection with the import duties it must be remembered 
that from July 5th, 1929, all import duties were subject to a 
surcharge of 5 per cent. without which the increases would 
not have been quite so large, and the decreases would have 
been more pronounced. The actual effect of the surcharge can 
be estimated with comparative accuracy and the additional 
revenue derived from this source may be put at approximately 
Rs.1,000,000. Including the surcharge there was an increase 
in the revenue from import duties during 1929 of about 
Rs.1,700,000, representing an increase of about 4} per cent. 
Had the surcharge not been in force the increase would have 
been in the neighbourhood of 2 per cent. 

The annual revenue collected by the Department during the 
last four years was: 1926, Rs.56,337,612; 1927, Rs.58,859,321 ; 
1928, Rs.58,855,070; and 1929, Rs.61,921,980. Revenue which 
has been increasing from Rs.23,601,952 in 1919, has recently 
been showing a tendency to slow up, but in 1929 there was 
an improvement even after making due allowance for the 
approximate yield of the surcharge on import duties. 

The following table shows the annual value of imports and 
exports for a period of ten years, excluding the value of coal 
and liquid fuel supplied to steamships :— 





Imports. Exports. 
Year. Ss. Rs. 
1920 821,275,652 268 462,183 
1921 260,897,161 256,600,413 
1922 280,414,704 297,753,215 


1923 


287,947,472 


351,035,248 





Imports. Exports 

Year. Rs. Rs 

1924 302,724,490 $85,354,418 
1925 351,328,702 192.489, 296 
1926 395,244,241 503,262,489 
1927 406,663,799 447,735,640 
1928 400,493,185 388,572,475 
1929 403,490,023 390,719,077 


Colombo Port Commission. 


At a special meeting of the Colombo Port Commission held 
on May 16th a communication on the provision of moorings 
for lighters opposite the Customs y railing grounds, 
addressed by the Colombo Landing and Shipping Agency to 
the General Manager of the Railway, was read and it was 
decided (a) that the Colombo Port Commission should lay down 
three moorings in this area for these lighters, the cost to be 
met by the Railway Department; (b) that the Colombo Port 
Commission should maintain the moorings on account of, and 
at the expense of, the (c) that no 
responsibility with regard to these moorings should rest with 
the Port Commission except that any work carried out by the 
Harbour Engineer on account of the Railway should be properly 
carried out ; (d) that the position of the moorings should receive 
the approval of the Master-Attendant; (e) that it should be 
understood that this is a special case of a temporary nature, 
not to form a precedent, and that future requirements in this 
respect should be considered when the development this 
area has been decided upon. 


railway 


Railway Department ; 


ol 


A Dredger’s Fate. 

At the last meeting of the Colombo Port Commission, a 
letter was read in which the Colonial Secretary stated that 
Government approved of the recommendations made by the 
Board appointed to advise the Government as to the disposal 
of the dredger ‘* Sir John Coode.’’ As previous attempts to 
obtain an offer for her purchase have failed, the dredger is 
now to be sunk in the deep sea the all 
parts of value. 


after removal of het 


India’s Seaborne Trade. 

India’s seaborne trade in April shows that the total imports 
of private merchandise amouvted to Rs.181,00U,000, and the 
total exports, including re-exports, amounted to Rs.245,800,000. 

Net imports of private treasure during the month amounted 
to Rs.29,100,060. The visible balance in 
and treasure totalled Rs.36,600,U00 in 
balance of remittances funds 


merchandise 


The 


trade 
favour of India. 


was minus Rs.36,500,000, 


Water Meters on Colombo’s South-West Breakwater. 

The question of allocating two new water meters, which ar 
being fitted between the present meters Nos. | and 2 on the 
south-west breakwater, to the Colombo Landing and Shipping 
Agency, was discussed at length at a recent meeting of the 
Colombo Port Commission held under the chairmanship of the 
Hon. Mr. B. G. de Glanville, Principal Collector of Customs. 
The meeting, after mature deliberations, saw to 
alter its decision of March 24th, 1930, regard to the 
allocation of the water meters, and decided that the Chairman, 
Municipal Council, and Mayor of Colombo should be so in- 
formed. 

The Chairman undertook to ascertain from the various water 
companies the fullest information as to the extent to which the 
water supply had been found to be inadequate, with a view to 
placing the matter, if necessary, before the Chairman, Muni- 
cipal Council and Mayor of Colombo. 

The meeting also considered a letter dated March I4th, 1980, 
also from the Colombo Landing and Shipping 
ing the proposal to use in Colombo harbour wooden water 
boats fitted with steel tanks for the storage of water, together 
with reports thereon by the Harbour Engineer and the Directo: 
of Medical and Sanitary Services. 
cussion, saw no reason to object to the proposal, and approved 
of the use of steel tanks of approved specification in wooden 
water boats. 


no reason 


with 


\gency, regard- 


The Commission, after dis- 


Colombo Lake Development Scheme. 

The report dated April 22, 
Engineer regarding the taking over of the maintenance of the 
waterways and quay of the Lake up 
including the operation of the San Sebastian Canal Locks and 
the pumping plant, was one of the subjects that engaged the 
attention of the members of the Colombo Port Commission at 
its last meeting. It was decided after that 
the maintenance of the waterways and the 


1930, from the Colombo Harbour 


walls Colombo to and 


discussion 


ol 


some 


quay walls 


Colombo Lake up to and including the operation of the San 
Sebastian Canal Locks and pumping plant should be 
over shortly. 


taken 
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Aden Port Trust. 


The returns for the month of April, 1930, of shipping using 
the port, are as follows :— 





No. Tonnage. 

Merchant ve:sels over 200 tons 118 £83,127 

Merchant vessels under 200 tons 18 2,578 

Government vessels 4 6,774 

Dhows 124 38,068 
PERIM. 

Merchant vessels over 200 tons 28 88,053 





TRADE OF 
Article. Unit. 
Coal Tons 
Coffee = nie Cwts 
Grain, Pulse and Flour ~ 
Gums and Resins as 
Hardware ... - 
Hides, raw No. 
Oil, Fuel Tons 
», Kerosene Gls. 
” Petrol ” 
Salt Tons 
Seeds vo Cwts. 
Skins, raw No. 
Sugar Cwts. 
Textiles 
Piece Goods, Grey Yds 


White ' wr ” 


Pe ai 
we ea Printed or Dyed a 
Twist and Yaru are a Lbs. 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured ... Pap “= 
er Manufactured o 
Other Articles No. of Pkges. 


Treasure, Private 


Total 


The number of merchant vessels over 200 tons that used the 
port was 118, as compared with 139 in the corresponding month 
last year, and the total tonnage was 483,000 as compared with 
570,000. 

Excluding coal, salt, fuel oil, military and naval stores and 
transhipment cargo, the total tonnage of Imports in the month 
was 9,200 and of Exports 4,000, as compared with 12,300 and 
7,800 respectively for the corresponding month last year. 


ee) 


¢ 


’ 


The total value of Imports excluding Government stores was 
Rs. 54,79,000/- as compared with Rs.92,51,000/- for April, 
1929, and of Exports Rs.43,16,000/- as compared with 
Rs.57,81,000/-. 

The total value of both Imports and Exports together was 
Rs.97,95,000/- as compared with Rs.150,32,000/- for the 
corresponding month last year. 

Imports during the month were above those for April, 1929, 
in the case of gums and resins, raw hides, seeds, and manu- 
factured tobacco, and below in the case of coffee, grain, pulse 
and flour, hardware, raw skins, sugar, grey, white and printed 








THE PORT. 
Imports. Exports. 

Quantity. be ay Quantity. — 
0 0 0 0 
8,020 2,90,743 5,931 3,138,923 
29,737 2,41,155 35,031 2,76,272 
9,294 1,42, 187 6,441 1,29,354 
0 18,865 0 22,923 
10,510 17,498 9,860 16,520 
40,808 12,24,240 0 0 
62,528 46,622 44,460 33,421 
31,976 39,470 2,800 3,682 
0 0 15,116 1,36,287 
2,919 1,028 14,307 
302,840 524,020 5,98,084 
25,278 21,756 1,76,785 
366,080 6,94,194 3,804,188 7,94,692 
577,570 1,88,276 255,660 75,584 
537,401 1,70,662 812,095 2,64,973 
376,080 2,38,628 860,154 2,49,537 
633,892 1,98,934 (39,038 1,66,747 
55,412 63,847 26,656 25,146 
85,894 1,00,537 17,227 5,44,892 
0 4,38,1C9 0 4,71,965 





54,79,170 43,16,094 
or dyed piece goods, twist and yarn, unmanufactured tobacco 
and private treasure. 

Exports were above those for April, 192%, in the case of gums 
and resins, hardware, sugar, printed or dyed piece goods, un- 
manufactured tobacco and private treasure, and below in the 
case of coffee, grain, pulse and flour, raw hides, seeds, raw 
skins, grey and white piece goods, twist and yarn, and manu- 
factured tobacco. 


The Port of New Orleans. 





New Orleans Shipping. 


Two hundred and seventy-one vessels, in the great sea-going 
class, representing sixteen nations, and coming from all parts 
the known world, arrived in the harbour at New Orleans 
during the month of May, discharging cargoes destined for 
points throughout the United States and Canada, and loading 
with freight for people in foreign parts, maintaining the busy 
theme of commerce and trade, the principle of civilisation and 
human advancement. 

The usual order was not changed. America led in the 
number of ships and the amount of tonnage, and Great Britain 
coming second in tonnage, was fourth in the number of ships. 

The Norwegian flag forged to the front and took second place 
in the number of ships, but Honduras maintained her high 
rate of tonnage and beat Norway in this regard, although 
having less ships than the Norsemen by three. 

The record for the month by nationality, number of vessels 
and gross tonnage for May, was as follows :- 


ot 


Flag Number Vessels Gross Tons 

American 138 547,431 
British 20 117,448 
Belgian 2 7,126 
Brazilian... 1 4,438 
Danish 7 * 16,906 
Dutch 2 17,728 
French 7 44,701 
German 5 24 082 
Honduran 34 96 863 
Italian 5 30,377 
Japanese ... 1 7,543 
Mexican ... 1 2,486 
Nicaraguan... 4 6,292 
Norwegian 37 80,083 
Panaman 2 1,336 
Swedish 4 23,489 

Total 270 1,028,329 
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There was a decrease of four vessels arriving in the port for 
May, 1930, as compared to May, 192%, and decrease in 
gross tonnage of vessels using the public docks of 48,941. 
There were 349,930 tons of cargo paying tollage in May, 1930, 


a 


as compared to 393,078 tons in May, 16829, a decrease of 
43,148 tons. 
There was also falling off in the movement to bananas to 


the port, due in a measure in conditions in some of the big 
plantations in the Tropics, where crops were not so plentiful 
For the month of May, 1930, there were 1,783,206 
bunches of bananas received at the local banana wharves, most 
of them handled on the conveyors to the refrigerator cars for 
shipment north and west. In May, 1929, there were 2,403,550 
bunches received in the port, or a decrease for last month of 
620,344 bunches. 

Steamboats, self-propelled barges, barges of other descrip- 
tions, and tugs, of more than’ twenty-five tons, all inland 
watercraft, to arrive in the harbour in May, 1930, amounted 
to 206, representing a tonnage of 117,627. This was an 
increase in yessels of 14, and 2,945 tons as compared to May, 
1929. 

Three derricks, representing 283 tons and six logs, added 
to the inland watercraft movement for the month. 


as usual. 


Grain Exports at New Orleans. 
Grain exports at New Orleans, according to the Board of 
Trade figures, showed a big increase for May, 1930, as com- 
pared to May, 1929. The May, 19380, figures were 977,750 
bushels as compared to 622,593 bushels for May, 1929. 

The May wheat movement in the port was also largely in 
excess of the movement of wheat in the same month last year. 
For May, 1930, the wheat movement represented 935,288 
bushels as compared to only 234,315 bushels for May, 1929. 

The movement of wheat for the eleven months ending May 
3lst, 1930, was 8,577,423 bushels, as compared to 5,570,011 
bushels for the similar period last year. 
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I.—Geographical Characteristics. 
The City Group of Shanghai. 


HE flagstaff of the Custom House at Shanghai is 

situated in latitude 31 deg. 14-min. 20-sec. .38 N., 

longitude 121 dey. 29-min. 00-sec. .02 E., on the left 

bank of the Whangpoo, 14 sea miles above the mouth at 
Woosung. The whole urban group stretches about 8 sea miles 
along the river. On the right bank is Pootung (‘‘East of the 
river ’’) which is commercially a part of Shanghai. 

Shanghai consists of the old Chinese  subprefectural 
(‘‘ Hsien ’’) city, two foreign settlements—one International 
and one French—and Chinese suburban areas. Formerly it 
was included in the prefecture (‘‘ Fu’) of Sungkiang. It 
later became a district and also a circuit (‘‘ Tao ’’) centre. 
It is now a_ special municipality responsible to the Central 
Government. 


The Position of the Port with respect to World Ports. 


Situated, on the easternmost central point of the Chinese sea- 
board, Shanghai enjoys an extraordinarily favourable position 
on the world map. It is about equidistant in shipping time 
from both Western Europe and the Eastern United States, 
which are the world’s most developed industrial centres, and 
the merchants from those places compete in the Chinese port 
mn almost equal terms as to transport. This state of affairs is 
but slightly affected by the opening of the Panama Canal. 

India, Siberia, the East Indies, Australia, Japan and the 
Western States of America are all in fairly direct ocean con- 
nection with Shanghai. 

Regarding tonnage entering Shanghai, it is, in this respect, 
well within the first eight ports of the world. 

















Conservancy Mud Pump “ Hai Hsiang.” 


The Position of the Port in China. 

The position of Shanghai in China as the great Yangtze en- 
trance port is remarkably privileged. It is located close to one 
of the largest navigable rivers in the world, at a point in the 
estuary as near to the sea as the natural conditions permit a 
deep draft port to be placed. The watershed of that river, the 
Yangtze, has an area of some 750,000 square statute miles or 
about half of China proper. Owing to natural barriers, with 
minute exceptions all this area is and must remain the hinterland 
of the estuary port. 

The trade of South China, serving the area between the 
Yangtze catchment area and the sea, is sub-divided among 
numerous ports although Canton predominates, with Hongkong 
as an ocean port. Owing to natural limitations of hinterland, 
draft, etc., in the coast ports between Hongkong and Shanghai, 
their trade is mostly coastwise to and from Shanghai or Hong- 
kong. 

North China is so shaped and circumstanced topographically 
that it is almost impossible for any one deep draft port to serve 
it, with the result that Shanghai is a concentration point for a 
great deal of the trade from that part of the country also. 

The Yangtze River from Shanghai to Hankow (600 miles) 
provides an excellent fairway (8-10-ft. least navigable depth in 
winter, 28-30-ft. in summer). Above Hankow the river is 
navigable in the summer by special vessels for another 800 
miles and the large tributaries are mostly navigable by junks 
and small steamers for 100 or more miles from the main stream. 
‘* Open Ports ’’ one near the mouth of each tributary serve as 
subsidiary centres for the concentration of cargo to and from 
Shanghai. No port in the world possesses as potential a field 
of supply and demand. 


Ocean Routes. 

Routes from Shanghai to the Western Coast of the American 
continent can almost follow ‘‘ great circles.’’ West-going 
routes via Suez are deflected southwards by the land but not 
to a prohibitive degree. 


Distances to Important Ports. 
Table No. 1 gives the distances in sea miles (minutes of 
latitude) to local ports and the great world centres. 
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The Port of Shanghai. 


TABLE No. 1. 
Distances from Shanghai to important Ports (by actual sea routes). 


(One sea mile = minute of latitude = 6,062.52 feet in latitude 31° 14 min. 20sec. = 
about 1.15 statute miles). 


Cuina Coast. 





North South . 
Tsingtao ... wn ae 400 Ningpo ... ae ios 136 
Weihaiwei a ae 480 Wenchow das wis 344 
Chefoo ... an one 520 Foochow _— one 440 
Dalny.... ese _ 560 Amoy ... we ove 600 
Newchwang ae wee 700 Swatow ... aos ie 730 
Tientsin ... _ one 730 Hongkong —_ — 850 

iii Kwangchowwan _ 1,083 

er ~ _ Haiphong ns sie 1,335 
Chemulpo ing oe 503 Selaen dh se i 780 
Gensan ... _ ons 784 ; 

Kast Indian Ports (via Long Kong) 

Formosa Manila ... we a i,493 

Tamsui ... — _ 453 : (direct) ais 1,162 
Singapore os _ 2,293 

Japan . ; Penang 
Nagasaki ... — awe 150 apne 4 
Moji-Shimonoseki ove 550 Rancoon 
Kobe ads us pie 760 ° 
Yokohama wie —e India 

‘ Colombo eve ian 3,900 

Siberia : Calcutt es one 4,067 
Viadivostok in .» 1,000 Melee da .. 4450 

Arabia Bombay ... wat ee 4,753 
Aden a an . 6,000 Karachi ... _ » 6,236 

Africa a —_ 

y < 3 hens ran ses 1,963 
Zanzibat ... oe ei 6,476 Constantinople eee 8,084 
Alexandria een ies 7,600 tedial + a! 8/918 
Capetown eve ..- 8,320 Odessa 8'248 

Australia aid New Zealand Genoa... oes -- 8,789 
Brisbane ... es 4,955 Marseilles ons .. 8,800 
Sydney pis 5,429 Barcelona _ wins 8,888 
Melbourne fee .. 6,005 Gibraltar oe -- «9,199 
Auckland (N.Z.) .- 6,693 Plymouth tes vee 10,245 

Cherbourg bee «+ 10,330 

Pacific Islands Southampton ... --» 10,342 
Honolulu one -. 4,409 Liverpool so .- 10.504 
Suva nm _— -» 9,385 London . aes w» 10,541 

rp 72 

American Ports, West Coast ; weve i is ane 
Seattle aoe ae asd 0,289 Hamburg ahs -. 10,968 
Victoria oe ~_ cme 5,230 Oxlo Be ns ... 11.100 
San Fraucisco ... ~ 9,491 Bergen ... _ ooo |= 
Los Angeles see ove gp ie Gothenburg = eee 11,190 
Panama ... om -s 9,190 Copenhagen... *  41'959 
Valparaiso we vee DL,149 Leningrad ea .» 11,823 

American Ports Via Via Via Via 

East Coast Suez Panama Suez Panama 
New York 12,405 10,684 Havana ... 13,165 9,699 
Quebec ans 12,177 11,720 Trinidad 12,530 9,820 
New Orleans 13,650 9,998 Rio de Janeiro 14,450 13,670 


Nore.—The circumference of the Earth is 21,600 sea miles so that with 
approximate great circle routes no distance between two points should 
greatly exceed say 12,000 such miles 


Sea Approaches. 

The China Sea off the mouth of the Yangtze River is open 
towards the N. and E. with depths exceeding 10 fathoms at 50 
miles or so off the China Coast. ‘Towards the S$. there is a 
chain of rocky islands (the Chusan Archipelago) projecting in 
a N.E. direction from the Coast of Southern Chekiang partially 
closing the entrance to Hangchow Bay. The approach for 
vessels coming from the S. and S.W. towards Shanghai is 
through a well-lit and deep channel between these islands. 
Throughout the whole area there are strong and rotary tidal 
currents as well as the steady drift of the ‘* Japan Current ”’ o1 
‘* Kuro Shiwo ’? which swings at a point somewhat S.F. of 
the Yangtze mouth towards the S. Coast of Kiushiu, and is 
accompanied by a reverse current off the China coast. 


Approaches. 

Shanghai is approached from the sea by a route well marked 
with lightships and lighted gas buoys via, first, the South 
Channel of the Yangtze Estuary and then by the Whangpoo 
River which runs into the Yangtze at Woosung. 


The South Channel. 

The South Channel is almost straight and has only one bar 
(The Fairy Flats) of enormous area over the crest of which 
there mav be only 18-ft. When last sounded in 1928 it had 
18-ft. at low water extraordinary springs. 


*The North Channel approach to Shanghai has in 1928 so silted up that the 
Shaweishan Flats at the mouth has only 17 feet and the Tsungming 
Crossing 5 feet at L.L.W. All the buoys and lightships except the 
Shaweishan Buoy have been removed 
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The Port of Shanghai—continued. 


Tides and Currents at the Yangtze Bars. 


The spring rise over the bars in the estuary is about 16-ft. 
(from 1 to 4-ft. more than that at Woosung, in proportion to 
the range), but at equinoctial neaps, when the difference be- 
tween two consecutive tides is greatest, the rise in one of the 
two daily tides may be as little as 8-ft. so that a vessel drawing 
more than 22-ft. (allowing for the fall of the tide while crossing 
the bar) may be delayed 12 hours, and if drawing 28-ft. may 
not be able to pass for one or more days at the neap tides pre- 
ceding the spring equinox. At mean high water the depth 
exceeds 29-ft. 

. 


Woosung Anchorage. 


The South Channel of the Yangtze River off the entrance to 
the Whangpoo forms a safe open roadstead for large vessels 
that do not wish to berth in the river. The width of the 
anchorage is from 14 to 2 miles between the 50-ft. low water 
contours, and in the deepest channel, which is nearer the S. 
side, there is 50-ft. or more. The bottom is mud or fine sand. 
A length of some 6 miles is available for anchorage, the part 
above the entrance to the Whangpoo (near Chung Pao Sha 
Island) being reserved for quarantine purposes. 

There is a considerable ‘‘ fetch ’’ from both the N.W. and 
S.E. so that at times of strong wind lightering may become 
impossible and anchors may be dragged, but there is no danger 
to large vessels well anchored. According to rough estimates 
lighterage is prevented about 20 per cent. of the time and it is 
difficult to work both sides of a ship 50 per cent. of the time. 


This may be an over-estimate. The principal difficulty is in 
assuring the safety of the lighters. The tidal currents are 
approximately as follows :— 
Flood Ebb 
{ " oy l 
Springs Winter - A 43 
(Sumiunet 24 3 ieee 
N (Winter 3 24 F 
aps 
see (Summer 14 x) 


The Whangpoo. 


The Whangpoo is on the right shore of the Yangtze, the 
curved entrance inclining downstream. The width between 
lowest low-water lines at the mouth is over 2,U00-ft. and there 
is a navigable channel of upwards of 1,000-ft. wide with a 
depth of 20-ft. up to the harbour. The bars in the Whangpoo 
below the Wayside reach of the harbour are all at least 24-ft. 
deep at lowest low water with a channel breadth of practically 
400-ft. throughout. 


Tides and Currents in the Whangpoo. 


The spring ‘* rise ’? above lowest low water at the mouth of 
the Whangpoo is about 15-ft. and may be as little as 5-ft. at 


neaps, but the average half-tide level has from 6 to 8-ft. 
‘* rise ’’ according to the ‘‘ stage ’’ of the Yangtze and the 
wind, 


Spring tides occur on the 8rd and 18th days of the moon and 
neap tides on the LOth and 25th days. 

Strong tidal currents (up to 3-4 knots) occur at springs all 
the way up the Whangpoo (including the harbour) and there is 
only a short period of slack water. The flow is smooth except 
at the Pootung Point where ‘* chow-chow ’’ (=turbulent) 
motion and undertow occur at time of strong current. 


Wind. 


Wind records are obtained by means of anemometers at two 
places in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, viz.: Siccawei (about 
4 miles W. of the city) and Gutzlaff—an island off the coast 
near the entrance of the South Channel. The record kept at 
Siccawei by the Observatory is that of hourly travel in kilo- 
metres, whereas at Gutzlaff, where the Customs collect the data, 
a reduction is made to the Beaufort scale for navigators. 
Gutzlaff is the more typical of the conditions at the approaches. 

At both places from September to March the winds are from 
the North veering from N.E. to N.W. (December). and back 
to N.E. From April to August the winds are S.E. 

The annual resultant is between N. and E.N.E. 

A second set of roses gives a summary of ocular 
at Woosung Forts during 10 years. 

Typhoons occasionally approach Shanghai, the 
frequency for the last ten years being 1.7 per annum. ‘The 


observations 


average 


average annual number observed in the Pacific per annum 
is twenty-four. These cyclonic disturbances originate in 
the neighbourhood of the islands east and south-east 


of the Philippines and, whirling anticlockwise, approach the 
China Coast ina N.W. direction, the path of those approaching 
Shanghai having a slight curvature due to seaward deflection by 





the land mass. The typhoons reach the coast three to five days 
after origin. Approximate central contact occurs perhaps once 
in ten years, the last being in 1915 and previous one in 1905. 
Recorded hourly maximum wind travel (at Siccawei)—107 kilo- 
metres. It is higher on the open sea outside. Short gusts 
probably rise to the momentary rate of 150 kilometres per hour 
during some typhoons. 

Monthly averages at Siccawei for the various hours of the 
day show that the daily maximum is about 1.75 times the daily 
minimum, and while there is considerable variation the maximum 
generally occurs about 2 p.m. and the minimum about 2 a.m. 

The effect of the wind depends on its direction, velocity and 
** fetch ’’ (extent of open water over which the wind blows). 

According to the Customs charts as much as one foot extra 
rise may occur on the Yangtze bars with a strong wind from 
N.N.E. through E. to S.E., and as much as one foot depression 
may occur with a strong wind from S.W. through W. to N. 

The currents on the bars may also be increased or diminished 
by about two knots by wind. 

In the Shanghai harbour a typhoon has been known to raise 
the water level by about 4-ft. above the predicted calm weather 
tidal value. 


Il.—Harbour Accommodation and Connections. 


Length, Width, Area, Depth and Curvature. 


The harbour consists of the channel of the Whangpoo River 
from the Arsenal to Tungkou Creek, a length of 54,000-ft. (say 
Y sea miles). 

The width between bank lines varies from 1,080 to 2,000-ft. 
and between lowest low-water lines from 1,000 to 2,000-ft. (not 
including the tidal basin at ‘* Point ’’). The width between 
normal lines varies from 1,000 to 1,800-ft., but the actual 24-ft. 
channel only averages 750-ft. wide. 

The area between normal lines is about 11,200 
between 18-ft. contours 8,300 mow or 1,383 acres. 

The harbour is sinuous with five main bends. 
from the upper limit downwards there is a long narrow stretch 
opposite the Chinese city and its suburbs, with a comparatively 
sharp turn at Nantou. There is then a low crossing and bar 
opposite the French Concession and a sharp narrow and deep 
right-handed turn (Pootung Point). Just below this is the 
highest or ‘‘ Wayside ’’ bar (26-ft. at lowest low water). There 
is then a long deep stretch (pool) on the right side extending 
almost to the lower harbour limit. 

Below the harbour the channel gradually widens and has two 
easy bends before reaching the Yangtze. 

Fully descriptive maps are published by the Customs and 
Conservancy Board, and information as to small details can be 
obtained from these bodies. 


mow and 


Proceeding 


Water. 


The water has a slight silt content rising at spring tides to 
a usual maximum of about 500 parts per million. The density 


is practically unity, the water being slightly brackish at times 


during winter spring’ tides. 
S 5 


Tide and Currents. 


It is high water at Shanghai at lh. 30m., full and change. 
The spring rise is 9-11-ft., spring range 8-ft., neap rise 6 to 
7-ft. and neap range 3-ft. 

The flood runs for about five hours and finishes about two to 
three hours after high water; the ebb runs for about seven 
nours and finishes one to two hours after low water. 

The average speeds of the tidal flow are :— 





Flood, springs 2.6 knots 
Flood, neaps 1.3 


Ebb, springs 2 
Ebb, neaps — a 


The Board publish a monthly bulletin, ‘‘ Prediction of Tide: 
Shanghai Public Garden Tidegauge Station,’’ which is available 
on the fifteenth of the preceding month. 


Wharfage. 


There are wharves on both sides of the harbour, mostly 
provided with floating pontoons. Much of the cargo is handled 
by lighters from the outer side of ships at wharves or moored 
in midstream. The lighters moor in the shallower parts of the 
harbour. 

The frontage is classified in the following tables according to: 


( I. ) Depth at the normal line. 

(II.) Utilization of the frontage. 

(III.) Type of wharfage facilities, if any. 

(IV.) Nationality of owners. 

(V.) Distribution along harbour (Table of all wharves). 














SUPPLEMENT TO THE DOCK AND H. 


SHANGHAI HARBOUR. 


UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE WHANGPOO CONSERVANCY BOARD. 
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The Port of Shanghai—continued. 





TABLE No. 2. 
Classification of frontages. 




















I. Deprus. 
Shanghai. Pootung. 
Length of Length of Length of 
Depths at Normal Line Wharves, Natural Length of Natural Total 
Pontoons. etc. Bank Wharves Bank 
(ft.) (ft.) (ft.) (ft.) Aft.) 
More than 30 ft. L.L.W. 3,180 270 4,450 

24 ft. to 30 ft. 2,490 7,815 1,660 11,965 

18 ft. to 24 ft. 870 24,088 4,380 29,338 

12 ft. to 1S ft. 5,930 5,480 295 11,705 

6 ft. to 12 ft. 2,515 3,485 770 6,720 

0 to 6 ft. 10,530 5,150 1,510 1,500 18,690 

0 (or higher) 17,500 3,975 2,075 950 24,500 
Creeks ‘ - 800 900 1,790 
52,940 55,218 108,158 

— va ——— 
108,158 
II. Urimization. 

Shanghai Pootung Total 
General Cargo Wharves 13,125 20,455 33,580 
Special Cargo Wharves 2,550 16,150 18,700 
Shipyards ... ae ae 4,175 5,875 10,00 
Roads and Public Jetties, Customs 13,080 953 14,033 
Creeks sae - pets 800 990 1,790 
Industrial Frontages 14,025 1,525 15,550 
Undeveloped 5,185 9,270 15,455 
52,940 55,218 108,158 

III. WHARFAGE FACILITIES. 

Shanghai Pootung Total 
Frontage served by Pontoons 19,340 16,580 35,920 
Pile Wharves va aig ee 4,610 13,995 18,605 
Bunding without Pontoons or Wharves 19,065 13,828 32,893 
Natural Bank 9,125 9,825 18,950 
Creeks 800 990 1,790 
52,940 55,218 108,158 

1V. NatTionaALity OF FRONTAGE OWNERsS. 

‘ Shanghai Pootung Total 
American 860 5,130 5,990 
Sritish 12,195 18,355 30,550 
Chinese (Private) 11,585 14,690 26,275 
French 1,870 1,200 3,070 
Japanese 11,375 7,650 19,025 
Public 13,710 943 14,653 
Unknown 545 6,260 6,805 

© Creeks 800 990 1,790 
52,940 55,218 108,155 





_ Public Landing Stages and Creeks, Shanghai Side. 


From the ‘‘ Point’? to Yangtzepoo Creek the frontage is 
shallow and no important access is provided. There are three 
public roads with steps to the water. 

From Yangtzepoo Creek to Soochow Creek there are eight 
public roads with jetties or steps for boat traffic. 

On the frontage of the International Settlement above 
Soochow Creek there is a public Bund, 3,500-ft. long, consisting 
of 500-ft. of public garden and 3,000-ft. of quay used for dis- 
charging lighters and as a promenade. The quay has 15 public 
pontoons, of which two belong to the Customs and two are 
especially used for landing passengers ex tender from steamers 
lying in the open. A scheme for continuous wharf is under 
consideration. 

The French Bund, 3,800-ft. long, is sub-divided as follows :— 

1,370-ft. public quay with private pontoons, one public 
pontoon and two small public jetties. 

1,800-ft. public quay with private pontoons. 

630-ft. public road with four public pontoons. 

Here again on the whole front a public wharf scheme is under 
consideration, 

Above the French Concession on the Shanghai side there are 
numerous boat jetties on the Nantao Bund. 

On the Shanghai side within the harbour limits there are 
three creeks :— 

Yangtzepoo and Hongkew : creeks in the ‘* Eastern District ”’ 
of the International Settlement, and Soochow Creek, in 
‘** Central District ’’ of the International Settlement. . 

The first two are small and only of local value. Soochow 
Creek has a through width at low water of about 100-ft. and 
through depth of 4 to 5-ft., at low water, to Soochow, where 
it joins the Grand Canal and so connects to Hangchow and 


Chinkiang. It needs regulation and is much congested. 
There is a very considerable business in Chinese native 
timber along the upper part of the Nantao Bund. Timber in 


transit ex junk is allowed temporarily to lay between the bund 
and mark. piles 60-ft. off the top of the bund in accordance 
with regulations made by the Whangpoo Conservancy Board 
and formally agreed to by the Timber Guild. There are one 
small timber dock and numerous timber yards behind the bund. 


Public Landing Stages and Creeks, Pootung Side. 

There are no made roads on the Pootung side and only a few 
boat jetties, one of which has proper steps. There is only one 
public pontoon, 

Within the harbour limits there are 6 creeks as follows, from 
below upwards :—Hsi Kou, Yang Chin, Lu Chia Pang, Lao Pao 
Tu, Chang Chia Pang, Pai Lien Ching. 

All are small and tortuous, but the first and last give access 
for cargo boats to considerable areas near the coast. 


Shipyards. 

The six major shipbuilding concerns in Shanghai are :— 

Shanghai Dock and Engineering Co., with three yards; New 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Works, with one yard and patent 
slips for small craft; Kiangnan Dock and Engineering Works 
(Chinese Government), with one yard; Société Franco-Chinoise 
de Constructions Métalliques et Mécaniques ‘‘ Kiou Sin,’’ with 
one yard; Eastern Engineering and Shipbuilding Co., with one 
yard; Ping An Dock Co., with one yard. 

There are several small Chinese yards for launches and native 
craft. Vessels up to 14,000 tons deadweight have been con- 
structed in Shanghai. 


Docks. 
There are ten docks as follows :— 


Depth on 
Length on Breadth at sill 
Blocks Entrance (Springs) 
International ) 8.D. 528 77 23 
Old - and 399 53 16 
Tungkadoo }E.C. 355 67 16 
YangtzepooI , N.E. 577 61 20 
and 

Yangtzepoo 11! S.W. (under construction) 335 60 14 
KiangnanI |} |, = <Rr 545 70 20 
Kiangnan II) (K.D. and E.W.) 502 60 23 
Pingan (about) 250 30 15 
Kiousin (Kiousin E. and 8.W.) 250 35 12ft. 2in. 


(New Dock proposed) 


Large Cranes. 

The Shanghai Dock and Engineering Works has four sheer 
legs up to 65 tons. The N.E. and S. Works has one 85-ton 
steam-power sheer legs. The K.D. and E. Works has one 
large sheer legs. 


Anchorage. 

The harbour has an area between the 18-ft. contours of 1,300 
acres, or say two square statute miles, and upwards of half this 
area is available for anchorage. Gasolene laden vessels berth 
off the Chiuchiang Creek, a mile below the Harbour Limits. 
Large vessels may also anchor in the open roads off Woosung. 


Head and Stern Moorings.* 

There are 49 head and stern mooring berths for merchant 
vessels within the Harbour Limits. 

Four of these, owned by the China Merchants S.N. Co., and 
one, owned by the China Navigation Co., are used exclusively 
by the coasting and river steamers owned by these companies. 

Of the remaining 44 berths, 33 are owned and controlled by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs, two by the Kiangnan Dock and 
nine by shipping companies. They are available for the use of 
vessels in general by special arrangement with the owners. 

These berths are classed (a), (b) or (c), according to the 
length of the vessel that can be accommodated, and are charged 
for at the following rates :— 

For the ten (a) Class (700-ft.) berths Sh. Tls. 75 each for 
the first three days and Tls. 25 for each succeeding day or part 
thereof, 

For the six (b) Class (600-ft.) berths Sh, Ts. 51 
the first three days and Tls. 17 for each succeeding day or part 
thereof. 

For the twenty-one (c) Class (400-ft.) berths Sh. Tls. 53 each 
for the first three days and Tls. 11 for each succeeding day or 
part thereof. 

For the nine (600-ft.) berths in the 6th, 7th and 8th sections, 
Sh. Tls. 60 each for the first three days and Tls. 20 for each 
succeeding day. 

Twenty of these are suitable for the accommodation of vessels 
up to 350-ft. in length and 24-30-ft. draft, fifteen for vessels up 
to 500-ft. in length and 24-37-ft. draft, and ten for vessels up 
to 650-ft. in length and 28-34-ft. draft. There are also three 
head and stern mooring berths for gasolene laden vessels 
situated below the lower harbour limits; the upper one is suit- 
able for the accommodation of vessels up to 350-ft. in length 
and 19-ft. draft, and the middle and lower for vessels up to 
550-ft. in length and 23-25-ft. draft. 


each for 


*Information supplied by the Harbour Master, C, M. Customs, Shanghai 
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The Port of Shanghai—continued. 


Shipping Companies. 

There are over 50 shipping companies represented in 
Shanghai. These companies are interested in about 600 vessels 
which may visit Shanghai, aggregating about 5,000,000 tons 
actual cargo capacity. Of these, some 300 ships draw between 
24 and 28-ft. at full load and over 100 ships more than 28-ft. 
The maximum draft .recorded is about 34-ft. 

The largest ship entering is the ‘‘ Empress of Canada 
(657-ft.). The ‘‘ Belgenland ’’ (670-ft. length, 78-ft. beam, 
27,132 tons gross, draft about 29-ft.) has reached the Woosung 
Anchorage on severa! occasions. 

The principal lines serving Shanghai with regular services of 
large ships are as follows :— 


” 


Admiral Oriental (American) 

American Pioneer (American) 

Ben (British) 

Blue Funnel (British) (Ocean Steamship Co.) 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services (British) 
Dollar Steamship Company (American) 

Fast Asiatic Co. (Danish) 

Ellerman & Bucknell 8.S. Co. (British) 

Glen (British) 

Hamburg Amerika Line (German) 

Holland East Asia Line (Dutch) 

Java-China and Japan Line (Dutch) 

Lloyd Triestino (Italian) 

Messageries Maritimes (French) 

Mitsui Bussan Kaisha (Japanese) 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japanese) 

North German Lloyd Steamship Co. (German) 
Norwegian Africa and Australia Line (Norwegian) 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha (Japanese) 

Peninsular & Oriental (British) 

States S.S. Co. (American) 

Swedish East Asiastic Co. (Swedish) 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Japanese) 


There are numerous other companies with frequent sailings of 
cargo ships, some of which have limited passenger accommo- 
dation. 


Lighters.* 

There were, in December, 1929, 310 lighters (of 100 to 600 
tons) on the Port Register, all permanently covered in. Of 
these, about half are in use at any one time, the remainder 
mooring in the shallow parts of the river or, in the case of 
about 20 per cent., at the owners’ wharves. Most of the 
unloading is performed by the ships’ derricks and hand labour 
on to the lighters, which are unloaded by hand at pontoons. 
Only a few of the lighters are fitted with cranes. There are 
three large foreign lighter companies (two British and one 
Japanese). 


Cargo Boats. 

In addition to the regular lighters, there are some three to 
four thousand Chinese cargo boats (up to 60 tons) serving as 
small lighters. They have the advantage of being able to reach 
the inland canal system. 


Sampans. 

The general boat traffic of the harbour, i.e., the ferrying of 
passengers between the two shores and between the shores and 
vessels anchored in the stream, is mainly performed by small 
Chinese one-man ‘‘ sampans,’’ of which there are about twelve 
hundred plying within the harbour limits. 


Chinese Junks. 

Some four hundred junks and ‘ lorchas ’’ (Chinese sailing 
vessels with foreign hull) up to 500 tons usually lie at anchor 
in the upper harbour off the ‘‘ Nantao Bund.”’ 


’ 


Launches. 

There are 20 steam launches and several motor boats plying 
as public ferries. Nine passenger-tenders take passengers to 
and from the ocean steamers lying at the Woosung anchorage. 
The lighter companies own twenty-five launches. Many small 
steamers and launches ply within harbour limits. 


Towing. 

There are 13 tug boats belonging to the lighter companies 
available for swinging and towing large vessels and for towing 
lighters. Chinese cargo boats are generally not’ towed, but 
helped by the tidal currents, are hand-worked by stern oars 
(‘ yuloh ’’). ; 


Cranes. 

The harbour is very deficient in mechanical equipment. The 
cranes are as follows :—7 pairs of large sheer legs with a lifting 
capacity of about 80 tons. 








“Information supplied by the Harbour Master, C.M. Customs, Shanghai. 


They are situated at:—Kiangnan Dock, Kiousin Dock, Old 
Dock, New Engineering and Shipbuilding Works, Shanghai 
Dock and Engineering Pootung Works, International Dock and 
Tungkadoo Dock. 

Six stationary cranes:—Large equipment at power station 
for coaling, an electric overhead traveller at Sun Cheong Ware- 
house, hand crane at Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf Co.'s 
Hongkew Wharf and one at Kiangnan Dock, 3-ton electric at 
British-American Tobacco Co.’s Lower Wharf, hand crane at 
Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf Co.’s Pootung East Wharf. 

Nineteen travelling cranes for serving lighters and native 
boats :—Three 2-ton at Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf Co.'s 
Hongkew Wharf, two at the Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf 
Co.’s Pootung Wharf, one at Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s Wayside 
Wharf, one 7}-ton at Shanghai Municipal Council Ewo Road 
Jetty, one special timber crane at China Import and Export 
Lumber Co., one at British Cigarette Co.’s Upper Wharf, one 
at Chang Kah Pang Wharf, one 14-ton at Nee Tai Shing 
Wharf, one 12-ton at Robert Dollar Wharf, one 10-ton and one 
5-ton at N.Y.K. Pootung Wharf, one 5-ton, one 24-ton and 
three 2-ton at Holt’s Wharf. 

Ten floating cranes :—One of 75-ton capacity, New Engineer- 
ing and Shipbuilding Works; one of 50-ton capacity, Kiangnan 
Dock; one of 30-ton capacity, Whangpoo Conservancy Board ; 
one of 30-ton capacity, Shanghai Dock and Engineering Co. 
(only 10-ft. lift); one of 16-ton capacity, Shanghai Dock and 
Engineering Co. (No. 4); one of 16-ton capacity, New Engi- 
neering and Shipbuilding Works (No. 2); one of 12-ton 
capacity, Huh Hsing Engineering Works; one of 10-ton 
capacity, Whangpoo Conservancy Board; one of 10-ton capacity 
(revolving), Standard Oil Co.; one of 10-ton capacity (revolv- 
ing), China Merchants S.N. Co. 

A varying number of smaller cranes are occasionally fitted up. 

Cranes on lighters :—Twenty-two lighters have cranes (one 
10 tons and the remainder about one ton). 

The apparent inadequacy of the cargo handling appliances is 
due to the prevalence of lightering and also the low cost of 
hand labour. Hand labour is, however, now rapidly increasing 
in cost. 


Dredging Plant. 


There are about twenty private mud-grab equipments (average 
capacity of grab less than one cubic yard) engaged on dredging 
at various wharves. The Conservancy Board has two large 
bucket dredgers of 600 cubic yards per hour capacity and two 
corresponding liquefying and pumping plants, and three large 
grab-dredgers, each capable of 100 cubic yards per hour. A 
small bucket dredger and a small grab are also included. 

The Board’s transport fleet consists of ten powerful tugs, two 
small tugs, and twenty-three mud-barges (110 to 350 cubic 
yards capacity). Four have dumping gear for special purposes. 

The Board dredges two to three million cubic yards per 
annum from the ever-growing spits at the various convexes and 
is attempting to deepen the various crossings. It also dredges 
alongside wharves at reasonable rates, but accepts no responsi- 
bility for maintaining depths at any point outside the navigable 
channel for the time being. 

The dredged mud is almost all pumped out of the barges 
through pipes into dyked reclamations. 


Fuel and Water.* 


Coal (Japanese and Chinese) and oil (American and East 
Indian) can be obtained in large quantities (at a moderate 
price), but most ocean vessels coal at Hongkong, Moji or 
Nagasaki. About 650,000 tons of bunker coal is at present 
supplied annually. 

There are usually in stock some 30,000 to 50,000 tons of high- 
grade lump coal (suitable for ocean going vessels) and about 
360,000 of ‘‘ slack ’’ and inferior grades. 

The Riverside Power Station (Shanghai Power Company) is 
equipped for handling by mechanical means all the coal 
delivered and no manual operation is performed. 

The Kailan Mining Administration are installing devices at 
both their up-river wharf (above the arsenal on the Shanghai 
side) and their Pootung Wharf, which will enable coal to be 
discharged and re-issued at the rate of 300 tons per hour. 1 he 
normal discharge by manual labour is about 100 tons per hour. 

With the above exceptions there are as yet no special 
bunkering appliances except for oil fuel. 


Ships’ Stores. 
Ship chandlers can supply any reasonable commodity or stores 
and keep considerable stocks. 


*See also Section III. on ‘‘ Energy Supplies in Shanghai.” 
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The Port of Shanghai—continued. 


Telephones. 

Telephone connection can be effected with vessels alongside 
four of the wharves in Hongkew (Shanghai side), four in the 
upper harbour (Pootung side), and to American, British, French 
and Japanese men-o’-war. These naval telephones are con- 
nected to a 10 pair box on the Foochow Road Jetty. Two 
wharves in the lower harbour on the Pootung side are also 
connected with Shanghai. 


Salvage. 

Salvage operations in the harbour and the adjacent seas are 
undertaken by a local firm who own and operate three rescue 
and salvage tugs of 450 tons and 1,500 h.p., and one salvage 
tug of 597 tons. These vessels are specially equipped and have 
a steaming radius of 3,300 to 6,000 miles. The local dock 
companies also carry a large modern equipment of pumps, 
divers, etc., together with necessary salvage gear, and when 
the class of work calls for it salvage work can be carried out 
in conjunction with the local firm above referred to. 

The removal of abandoned wrecks is controlled by the Marine 
Department of the Customs in conjunction with the Harbour 
Master and the Conservancy Board. Such wrecks are removed 
at the expense of the registered owner. The Conservancy 
Board has undertaken the removal of large wrecks during the 
last few years. 


Sheds and Warehouses. 


Almost all the wharves have transit sheds, but many of the 
warehouses for local business are chiefly situated in the ‘‘ Cen- 
tral ’’ and ‘‘Eastern ’’ Districts. Goods are moved from transit 
shed to distant warehouses chiefly by two-wheeled hand trucks 
capable of carrying about one ton, or by wheelbarrow. Motor 
trucks are rapidly replacing hand trucks for the longer hauls 
on the Shanghai side of the river. ’ 


Repairs and Shipbuilding. 

There are large shipbuilding yards and mechanical workshops 
where construction of ships up to 5,000 tons or more and all 
repairs can be undertaken. Ships up to 10,000 tons gross have 
been built. Owing to the fact that raw materials and 
specialities must be imported and expensive foreign supervision 
is often employed, the economy of Chinese iabour is to some 
extent neutralised and costs are generally not much less than in 
Europe or America. Difficulty occurs in getting some specially 
delicate or specialised work done. In 1922, 44 vessels totalling 
over 17,000 tons and 30,000 h.p. were built in Shanghai. 


Shipbuilding at Major Yards, 1928. 





No. of Tons I. H. P. 

Vessels. Launched. Machinery. 
K. D. & E. Works 33 3,779 tons gross 9,080 
mae « 13 1,817 ,, 2 360 
S. D. & E. red 8 about 2,500 _ ,, ma 1,500 
Kiousin 8. & E. Works 11 1,010 _ ,, ie 740 
65 about 9,106 tons gross 11,680 


The Port of 


Railway Wharves. 

Two railways connect Shanghai with Nanking and Hangchow. 

There are no railway wharves within the present harbour 
limits, but there is at Woosung a railway frontage of 3,000-ft. 
length, of which 750-ft. is developed as a wharf, and another 
at Lunghua above the harbour, 2,500-ft. long with one 60-ft. 
pier. Both are on the left bank. The first is accessible at 
lowest low water for steamers drawing 19-ft. and the second 
for drafts of 20-ft. The latter is now being enlarged. Each of 
the wharves is fed by only a single line of sidings. Owing to 
the well-developed water communications, the small hinterland 
connected to the railways, and the location of wharves, the rail- 
way wharves are at present not used to the extent which might 
be anticipated from a direct comparison with Western con- 
ditions. 


Waterways. 

The Yangtze River is the main feeder to and from the interior, 
but its lower parts are safely navigable only by sea-going vessels. 
2,000-ton steamers can reach Hankow (600 miles up) all the 
year round and ‘‘ ocean steamers,’’ drawing 28-ft., can get 
there in the summer. Smaller vessels can reach Ichang (950 
geo. miles from Shanghai) and specially constructed high-power 
shallow-draft steamers run between Ichang and Chungking 
(360 geo. miles farther=1,310 geo. miles from Shanghai). 
Various branch streams are navigable for, say, an average 
distance of 100 miles by junks and steam launches, so that an 
immense area is directly accessible by water. 

The Shanghai-Soochow-Hangchow launch train carried 
934,197 passengers in 1928. 

Shallow canals (through draft not more than 5-ft.) connect 
up all parts of the south delta, and by crossing the Yangtze at 
Chinkiang the northern delta and even Chihli province may be 
reached by canal. 

The canal-net of the delta in Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces 
is unrivalled in the world for extension and length of canals 
per square mile. 

The majority of the smaller inland waterways of Central China 
plain are not at present suitable for high-speed, power-driven 
barges on account of the congestion of traffic, tortuosity of the 
creeks, low bridges, shallowness, and the damage to banks 


caused by the wash. 


Ports directly related to Shanghai. 

The following ports are intimately connected with Shanghai 
by numerous steamer lines :— 

(a) Ocean Ports. 

Tsingtao, Tientsin, Chinwangtao, Newchang, Antung, Dairen, 
Ningpo, Wenchow, Foochow, Amoy, Japanese ports and 
Hongkong. : 

(b) River Ports and Yangtze Ports of Call. 

Tungchow, Chinkiang, Nanking, Pukow, Wuhu, Tatung, 
Anking, Kiukiang, Hankow, Yochow, Changsha, Shasi, Ichang, 
Wanhsien and Chungking. Woosung is commercially almost 
integral with Shanghai. 


(Continued on page 282.) 


Manchester. 





The concentration of steel and iron manufacturing plant at 
Irlam, on the Ship Canal, which will follow the amalgamation 
of the Partington Steel and Iron Company with other coal and 
iron interests is expected to result in considerable developments 
in waterside facilities at this point. Extended wharves and 
increased cargo handling plant are referred to in the general 
scheme of development. 

The Partington Steel and Iron Works were established on 
the Ship Canal in 1911 on land acquired from the Canal 
Company and the contemplated re-organisation will probably 
result in a large extension of manufacturing operations which 
cannot fail to benefit the traffic of the Canal. 

Other developments, pending or actually in progress, include 
the C.W.S. tea warehouse, at present under construction and 
R. and W. Paul’s new grain elevator for which plans have 
recently been passed, both alongside the Manchester Docks. 

At Ellesmere Port the erection of Bowater’s new paper mills 
is proceeding and at Stanlow the oil storage undertakings are 
extending. The steady development of the Canal area into a 
continuous industrial zone goes on. 

Direct cargoes of Australian and New Zealand fruit have 
entered during the month, the ‘‘ Banffshire ’’ bringing some 
40,000 cases of Australian apples and the ‘‘ Otaki ’’ a similar 
cargo from New Zealand. 

Oil imports have been good during the period, thirty steamers 
discharging in the Canal at Manchester and Stanlow. 


Six steamers loaded for Bombay during the month and there 
were four arrivals from India with general cargo, chiefly 
cotton, 

Good cargoes left for the Persian Gulf on the ‘ City of 
Derby ’’ and the ‘‘ Kohistan.’’ 

Whale oil from the Antarctic was discharged at Runcorn 
during the period. 

Amongst the visitors to Manchester Docks during May was 
General Dawes, the United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain. General Dawes, who came to Manchester to receive 
an Honorary Degree at Victoria University, worked a quick 
visit to the docks in between two social engagements because 
he was reluctant to leave Manchester without seeing 
something of the Ship Canal as it was ‘‘ so well known in 
America.”’ 

Mr. Saul Bron, leader of the Russian Trade Delegation, 
visited Manchester at the beginning of June. He addressed 
an open meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
interviewed many manufacturers and visited several local 
undertakings, including the Ship Canal, where he inspected the 
docks from a launch in company with Mr. E. F. Wise, M.P., 
Economic’ Adviser to Centrosoyus, the Union of All-Russian 
Co-operative Societies. Extensive orders for machinery are 
expected to result from Mr. Bron’s visit and in this connection 
it may be remarked that consignments of machinery were 
shipped direct from Manchester to Leningrad during May. 
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The New Ruston-Bucyrus “1030” Universal Excavator. 


HE RUSTON-BUCYRUS “ 1030 ”’ is a ? cubic yard 
internal combustion engine or electrically driven 
excavator, the first of a new series to be manufac- 
tured by Ruston-Bucyrus, Ltd., at Lincoln. It fills 

in a gap between the No. 4 half yard and No. 6 one yard in- 
ternal combustion engine driven excavators manufactured at 
one time by Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., and now made by 
Ruston-Bucyrus, Ltd. 

It is a general-purpose excavator of the full circle type and 
is quickly convertible for use as shovel, dragline, drag-shovel, 
grabbing crane or crane. 

The motive powers are alternatively: 4-cylinder Diesel en- 
gine of 59 h.p., 4-cylinder petrol engine of 72} h.p., or an AC 
or DC motor of 40 h.p. to which can be added, if specially 
ordered, a motor upon the jib to operate the racking gear in 
place of the rope thrust gear which is fitted, and recommended, 
as the standard equipment. 

The machine throughout is thoroughly up-to-date in design 
and was originally produced by the Bucyrus-Erie Co., South 
Milwaukee, and before being placed on the market and put into 
production it was tried out for a long period under the most 
strenuous American field conditions. 

The British-built model contains every detail improvement 
which has suggested itself from the many machines which are 
now working not only in America, but upon the Continent of 
Europe. 





The New Ruston-Bucyrus “ 1030” Universal Excavator. 


Interchangeability of parts has been obtained by carefully 
machining all parts to gauges, jigs and fixtures. 

The importance of immediate delivery has been recognised ; 
a number of machines are completed and ready for despatch by 
rail or road and others are in hand. 

Special attention has been paid to: 

1. Strength and reliability—which has been obtained by in- 
corporating oversize shafts of carbon steel and cast steel 
machine-cut gears of large pitch. 

2. Low maintenance costs, because :— 

(a) All high-speed gears are fully enclosed and run in oil. 

(b) All transmission shafts on the superstructure are fitted 
with ball bearings. 

(c) Of general accessibility and ample means of lubrica- 
tion. 

(d) Of the unusual strength of all details including shafts 
and gearing. 

(e) Ali parts subject to heavy wear are easy to replace. 

8. Ample power by the fitting of high-power engines or 
motors. 

4. High-working speed by the careful proportioning of all 
gears and drums to obtain the highest possible economical 
speed, by which is meant a speed that enables the average 
operator to obtain the largest possible output—remember that 
beyond certain speeds operating becomes uncontrollable, result- 
ing in smaller outputs in the same way that if the capacity of 
a bucket is increased beyond a certain point the output is 
decreased instead of increased. 

5. Obtaining the largest possible outputs by ample power and 
economical maximum speeds, as mentioned above, together 
with the easiest possible means of operating, including large- 
size, easily-operated servo clutches, brakes, etc., which require 
little or no physical effort on the part of the operator. 

6. Low working costs which are taken care of by the Diesel 
power unit, small lubricating oil consumption because of en- 
closed gears and ball bearings, low maintenance costs pre- 
viously mentioned. 


7. Accessibility to enable the operator not only to get at 
every detail easily for lubricating purposes, but making it easy 
to make any renewals or repairs. 

8. Lowest possible weight consistent with the necessary 
stability which has been obtained by placing all the machinery 
on the superstructure behind the centre post. ‘The net weights 
are from 224 to 274 tons according to the type of equipment. 

Big working ranges for all equipments; the standard shovel 
jib provides for a cutting height of nearly 28-ft., a maximum 
cutting radius of nearly 30-ft., and a dumping, height of 
21-ft. to the open door—as a dragline or grabbing crane 
the ‘‘ 1030 ”’ will carry a 35-ft. jib with the standard bucket or 
alternatively can be fitted with a 40-ft. jib with a half-yard 
dragline bucket or a ? cubic yard grab bucket in suitable 
materials—with drag-shovel it can dig to a depth of 18-ft. All 
the foregoing are big ranges for a machine of this size and 
weight—the result of skilful designing. 

The tail radius is only 8-ft. 114-in. which enables the machine 
to work in confined situations. 

Other points worth noting are as follows: The main clutch is 
of the dry plate type. The transmission from the engine to the 
first motion shaft is by means of gears fully enclosed and 
running in oil. Taper drums are employed throughout. By 
means of these extra power is obtained at the beginning of the 
cut and overlapping of the ropes is prevented. The drum 
laggings are in halves to facilitate replacements and to obtain 
the most effective drum diameters for each equipment. The 
racking or thrust gear upon the bucket arm is of the Ruston- 
Bucyrus patented rope thrust type, which is exceedingly simple, 
easily operated and enables the operator to shake the bucket 
for dumping sticky material. 

The following shafts are all mounted upon ball bearings: 
Main friction clutch shaft; main driving shaft, carrying the 
main hoisting pinion and slewing and travelling clutches; main 
drum shaft; main slewing shaft. 

The friction clutches for operating the slewing and travelling 
motions are of the outside band type. 

The whole of the drum, clutch and brake details for both sets 
of clutches and brakes are exactly similar in design and are 
interchangeable, a point worth noting for maintenance purposes 
and for carrying a stock of spare parts. 

Both drum clutches are operated by means of a small Servo 
clutch which is put into operation by very slight pressure on 
the operating lever controlling one or other of the clutches. 

The slewing gear, including the outside band clutches and 
bevel pinions, comprise a single unit fitted in a box housing 
which is securely bolted to the cast steel superstructure and 
results in a permanent alignment of the whole of these details. 

The bevel gears for slewing run in an oil bath in the above- 
mentioned casing and are made of special heat-treated steel. 

The main slewing shaft and slewing pinion are made in one 
piece of forged steel and can be withdrawn from below the 
superstructure without disturbing any other portions of the 
machinery. 

The derricking gear consisting of a steel worm gearing into 
a bronze worm wheel is fully enclosed in an oil-tight casing. 

A friction brake on the wormshaft of the derricking gear is 
automatically applied when the derricking motion is out of 
gear. The travelling motion on the under-carriage is taken 
through a ‘‘ single shaft drive’? which is the simplest and 
most accessible drive ever fitted to a machine of this size and 
type. 

The travelling and steering motion of the machine is under 
the direct control of the operator with the superstructure in any 
position. 

The design of the machine has been most carefully thought 
out in detail to obtain the most efficient service with the 
minimum number of working parts, taking accessibility and 
everything else into consideration. 








Extension of the Dortmund-Ems Canal. 


Though many valuable projects remain uncarried out, the 
plan for widening the Dortmund-Ems-Kanal, which has been 
mooted for many years, is to be carried out according to a 
communication from the ‘‘ Arbeitsministerium.’’ The new 
canal, which cuts the railway line Meppen-Leer behind Aschen- 
dorf, is to join the Ems between the two new pumping engines 
at the sea lock at Papenburg. The Papenburg Trade and 
Shipping Deputation is endeavouring to make it possible for 
herges of 1,500 tons and over 80 metres length to pass the new 
[-ortmund-Ems-Kanal into the harbour of the Papenburg Sea 
Lock and vice versa without difficulty. For this purpose an 
attempt is being made to obtain a seat and vote for Papenburg 
in the Weser-Ems-Wasserstrazsenbeirat. That such is not yet 
the case is remarkable taking into consideration the importance 
of Papenburg as a sea harbour. 
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Royal Visitor to Mersey Tunnel. 

HEN H.R.H. The Duke of York visited Liverpool 
recently for the Safety First Congress, he took the 
opportunity of inspecting the progress of the work 
on the new Mersey Tunnel, which he described as 

‘a marvellous undertaking.’ His Royal Highness was intro- 
duced to members of the Tunnel Committee and one of the joint 
engineers, Mr. J. A. Brodie, and, attired in  sou’-wester 
and mackintosh, was conducted to the shaft where the descent 
was made in steel cages. As the cage reached the bottom of 
the shaft he discerned before him, by the light of powerful 
electric bulbs, a weird, rough hewn cavern leading to the maiu 
tunnel. Traversing this duct, he arrived at the main boring. 
The Duke embarked with his party on electric trucks which 
stood in readiness at the commencement of the long incline 
leading below the bed of the river. On the light railway that 
runs on the suspended roadway through the tunnel, small trains 
~arried the party to a point 1,600-ft. along, where the tunnel 
is at its deepest, 170-ft. below high-water mark. Thence he 
went into the lower workings and had a comprehensive view 
of the great 44-ft. diameter circle of the tunnel. Returning 
from below the river he was then taken as far as possible under 
Dale Street, where much of the tunnel is in a fair way to 
completion, and went into a very narrow tunnel, so low that 
he had to stoop to enter it, while he examined the working of 
the great cutting shield that is slowly working its way towards 
the Old Haymarket. At one or two points excavation work 
was still proceeding in the lower half of the ciscle. For the 
most part the tunnel was remarkably dry, proving how rapidly 
and effectively the work is proceeding. The party next jour- 
neyed on the trolleys to a new destination, the main outlet of 
the tunnel on the Liverpool side. 


New Ship Canal Dock. 

One of the proposals of the new grouping of several im- 
portant Lancashire coal, iron, and steel undertakings into two 
related amalgamations to be known as the Wigan Coal Cor- 
poration with a nominal capital of £1,746,555 and the Lan- 
cashire Steel Corporation with a capital of £5,750,000 is the 
construction of a new dock with modern equipment on the 
Manchester Ship Canal, by-product coke ovens, blast furnace 
and open hearth improvements, rolling mill additions, etc., at 
Irlam, near Manchester, to be proceeded with immediately the 
new capital becomes available. That the scheme receives the 
cordial approval of the directors of all the companies concerned 
is not surprising, for it is the outcome of the most careful 
deliberation by qualified experts and should permit of this 
Lancashire group of industries continuing their career with 
hopes of commercial success that has not been possible for 
many years past. 


Dock Safety System. 

Nearly all the delegates, about 300, who attended the Safety 
First Congress at Liverpool, visited, under the escort of Mr. 
L. A. P. Warner and other officials of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, the Gladstone Dock, and boarded the 
Canadian Pacific liner ‘‘ Duchess of Bedford.’’ Captain J. V. 
Forster, Chairman of the Liverpool Docks Safety Committee, 
in an address, described the methods adopted to secure the 
safety of men handling cargoes. Captain Forster said through- 
out the port much had been done in the direction to minimise 
the number of accidents. He paid a tribute to the whole- 
hearted spirit in which the men had entered into the safety 
first movement as applied to ships and docks. 


Mersey Erosion. 

The River Mersey Banks Erosion Scheme will cost £150,000, 
employ men for a number of years, treble Mersey bank land 
values in this district, and reclaim many acres of land. The 
work will go forward at once. Certified of public utility, the 
work will qualify for a grant of 75 per cent. of the loan charges 
over the first fifteen years. 


New Grain Elevator for Manchester. 

Salford Corporation has passed the plans for a new grain 
elevator to be erected beside the new C.W.S. building alongside 
the Manchester Ship Canal at Ordsall Lane. Messrs. W. and F. 

aul, of Ipswich, who have a grain elevator in Birkenhead, will 
now import grain direct from Canada and Australia to Salford. 
The building will be partly of concrete, and, like the C.W.S. 
building, five storeys (110-ft.) high. 
Improvements at Princes Dock. 

Many thousands of pounds, we believe about £172,000, have 
been spent by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and the 
Belfast and Irish Steam Packet Co., Ltd., on improving the 
facilities for the cross-channel services between Liverpool and 


Ireland. For nine months work has been proceeding at the 
Princes Dock, under the supervision of Mr. T. L’ Norfolk, the 
chief engineer to the Dock Board. The entrance into the 
Princes Dock (which for many years has been the berth of 
the Irish steamers) has been widened from 46-ft. to 60-ft., and 
the sill deepened by 4-ft. The south entrance to the half tide 
basin has also been re-opened, but what is the most striking 
improvement is the erection of a new shed 1,570-ft. long by 
62-ft. wide along the east side of the dock to provide accom- 
modation for the Dublin steamers. ‘This shed projects into the 
dock 38-ft. beyond the line of the old wall and is built upon 
a foundation of pre-cast reinforced concrete piles, which are 
themselves erected on the rock bottom. By thus bringing the 
shed forward, has enabled two railway tracks to be laid 
alongside the shed. The Dublin berth now has direct rail and 
road facilities for traffic coming forward by either method of 
transport. Provision is made for erecting 5-ton roof cranes, 
while special attention has been devoted to the problem of 
making the floor of the shed as level and smooth as possible ; 
the result attained is said to be unexampled elsewhere for 
ease in handling traffic. Additions and improvements have also 
been carried out at the Belfast berth on the 
side of the dock. Here six electric transporter cranes specially 
designed for the requirements of the company have been 
installed. These have no equal at any other British port, being 
only comparable to the loading bridges at Rotterdam. Of 
different capacity, 12, 7, or 5-tons, three cranes are disposed 
at each of the two Belfast berths, viz., north and south; two 
cranes serve Nos. 1 and 2 hatches at each berth, while the third 
(12 tons capacity) serves the after hatch. This is mainly in- 
tended for the carriage of heavy traflic and the facility and 
safety with which the gear handles cars and motor trucks has 
to be seen to be appreciated. A large part of the company’s 
traffic is of a heavy character and its handling consequently 
has been brought to a high pitch of efficiency. Special grabs 
are provided to pick up vehicles under their wheels in such a 
way as the weight is carried on the tyres in practically a normal 
manner; then the crane picks up its load, runs it out along 
the transporter jib at a speed of 250-ft. per minute and when 
in position lowers away at the same rate. The jib is arranged 
to slew a distance of 24-ft. at its extremity, which means that 
the whole of the hatch is covered with a straight up-and-down 
motion. After loading operations are completed the jib is lifted 
to a vertical position to permit the ship to vacate the berth 
without danger of fouling her gear. 
with ‘‘ dead-man ”’ control, which makes for the safety of the 
men working below. These facilities are considered as a neces- 
sary adjunct to the fine fleet of new motorships of the Belfast 
and Irish Steam Packet Co., Ltd., and definitely places both 
the port and the company in the front short sea 
passages. Frequently there are as many as nine cross-Channel 
vessels (motor or oil-burning steamers) discharging or loading 
in Princes Dock, Liverpool, at one time. To commemorate 
the completion of the members of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board were recently the guests of the 
British and Irish Steam Packet Co., Ltd., 
in the Mersey Channel by the Ulster Imperial Line’s new motor 
vessel ‘‘ Ulster Monarch.’’ taken to 
inspect the improvements which have been effected at Princes 
Dock. Sir Alfred Read, managing director of the Belfast Co., 
who presided at the dinner, which was served in the first-class 
dining saloon, said it gave him a very great thrill to stand at 
the northern end of the Princes Dock and see the tremendous 
improvements which had been effected in a very short space of 
time. His mind went back to the days when as a boy he used 
to walk along that dock and see sailing ships loading for 
Iquique and Mozambique. He well remembered the vast num- 
ber of sailing ships loading there for those ports. What a 
contrast with conditions in the year 1980, with their modern 
motorships and up-to-date cargo handling plant. Sir Charles 
Livingston said the modernisation of the Princes Dock was one 
of the greatest things thev had done in Liverpool for a number 
of years. The Docks and Harbour Board had fully 
achieved the object it aimed at—to make the coasting trade of 
real importance to Liverpool. 
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Glasson Dock. 


It is understood that the L.M.S. Railway Co.'s branch line 
from Lancaster to Glasson Dock will shortly be for 
passenger traffic. This single-line branch railway, opened in 
L887, is five miles in length with a halt at Conder Green, and, 
running for the most part alongside the Lune estuary, connects 
the county town with Glasson, which, at the mouth of the 
river, forms a port for Lancaster, having been equipped with a 
dock since 1787. It has also, since 1826, been connected by a 
branch waterway with the Preston and Lancaster Canal at 
Galgate. 


closed 
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Mersey Ferry Tolls. 

Birkenhead Corporation Ferries Committee has adopted a 
report by the ferries manager embodying recommendations as 
to the reductions or rebates in the ferries charges in order to 
conform with the Local Government Act, 1929, requiring freight 
transport undertakings to allow reductions or rebates corre- 
sponding to the rate-relief afforded to them by the operation of 
the de-rating provisions of the Act. On cattle traffic there will 
be a rebate of 25 per cent. 


New Douglas Sea Wall. 

About 30 members of the North-Western District of the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers attended a meet- 
ing at Douglas, Isle of Man, recently and heard from Mr. J. C. 
Bregazzi, M.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., deputy borough engineer 
and surveyor of Douglas, a paper on the works of the borough 
engineer and surveyor’s department in Douglas. The chief 
points of interest were the description of the promenade widen- 
ing scheme, the estimated cost of which is £90,000, and the 
new sea wall on the Corporation estate 100-ft. seawards of 
the existing one, which will be 1,000-ft. long, 11-ft. thick at 
the base, 4-ft. at the top and 26-ft. high. The construction, he 
said, would be of mass concrete, having a wearing surface of 
precast granolithic face blocks, each weighing two tons. The 
filling in, of which approximately 86,000 tons will eventually be 
required, will consist of Manx slate and grit and clean quarry 
rubbish, obtained chiefly from the two municipal quarries on 
Douglas Head. 


Honour for Tunnel Engineer. 

Mr. Basil Mott, joint engineer with Mr. John Brodie of the 
new Mersey Tunnel, whose name was included in King’s Birth- 
day Honours List, has received a knighthood. He is principal 
of the London firm of Messrs. Mott, Hay and Anderson. He 
was created a C.B. twelve years ago and is a past president 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


New Ribble Industry. 

The Ribble Sand and Gravel Co., Ltd., have erected exten- 
sive plant at Samlesbury for the production of washed river 
sand and concrete aggregate. In the river floats a large 
pontoon from which sand and gravel are pumped along a pipe 
line to the screens. Here the sand is separated from the larger 
stones, while the latter are graded into different sizes and 
stored in bins ready for delivery. Stones of excessive size pass 
through a crusher, whence they return to the screens to be 
regraded. The whole process is automatic and all materials 
are thoroughly washed during the operations. The bins and 
crusher are on an elevated platform, so that lorries can pull 
in underneath and load up in a few seconds. Surplus materials 
can be by-passed into huge concrete bins in which a reserve 
supply is always stored. When in full working order the plant 
can produce over 70 tons per hour of washed and _ screened 
materials. 


Bidston Moss Scheme Started. 

Work has been started on the Birkenhead dock development 
scheme of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. The first 
part of the contract to be opened out is at Bidston Moss, which 
is at the extreme north end of the Birkenhead Dock system. 
A great water basin, which will hold the largest liners afloat, 
will be built as a western extension of the West Float and wing 
walls will be placed in the Wallasey Pool passage. 


New Wallasey Ferry Workshops. 

The Ferries Committee recommend the acceptance of the 
tender of William Bradshaw, a local contractor, for the con- 
struction, for £14,835, of new workshops at the south side of 
the floating roadway. When these new premises are completed 
the existing workshops will be cleared away in order to provide 
extra open space for the tramcars and motor-’buses. The 
acceptance of the tender is subject to Government sanction with 


unemployment grant. 


£40,000 for Dredging. 

The Isle of Man Tynwald has sanctioned a vote of £40,000 
for the dredging work at the Red Pier, being part of the cost 
of £250,000 Red Pier extension scheme. The work of dredging 
has to be undertaken this summer so that construction work 
can be pursued next winter, and it constitutes the most costly 
part of the scheme. A roadway will connect the Red Pier 
with the Victoria Pier. 


Building an Under-River Road. 

A new phase in the construction of the Mersey Tunnel has 
been commenced. Work has begun on the contract for the 
construction of the reinforced concrete roadway and other 
interior concrete work. Although the contract itself has not 
been executed formally, work is in full progress. Meanwhile 
the task of enlarging the original headings to the full-sized 


tunnel is being completed. Only at one point under the river 
is excavation work still in progress. No less than 243,000 
cubic yards or 93.7 per cent. of the 260,000 cubic yards in the 
contract have been excavated, while 48,300 tons of cast-iron 
lining, or 91.8 per cent. of the total of 52,600 tons, are in place. 
This is 11 per cent. ahead of the scheduled programme. The 
whole of the upper half of the cast-iron lining is in place, and 


work is in progress on the lower half at one working face. The 
contract for the construction of the full-sized tunnel on the 
Birkenhead side is valued at £749,075 38s. 1d., and the 


estimated value of the work accomplished to date is £421,800, 
or 56.4 per cent. of the total. Tunnel work underground is 
proceeding at six points. The contract for the construction of 
the full-sized tunnels on the Liverpool side is valued at 
£670,390 10s. 6d. The estimated value of the work accom- 
plished to date is £294,650, or 43.9 per cent. of the total. 
Underground the tunnel work is proceeding at three points. 
The volume of excavation done to date is 100,400 cubic yards, 
or 57.4 per cent. of the total of 174,500 cubic yards in the 
contract. The Mersey Tunnel Joint Committee is making 
arrangements for a visit to the tunnel by the President of the 
Senate of Hamburg and the Burgomaster of Amsterdam. 


New Liverpool Dock Station. 


Between Alexandra Dock and Seaforth Sands_ Station, 
Liverpool, a new overhead railway station has just been 
opened. Owing to its nearness to the Gladstone Dock, it will 


be of great convenience to people using the dock. The Glad- 
stone Station is the seventeenth station of the seven miles of 
railway between Dingle and Seaforth. It differs from other 
stations on the system as it can be entered only from the 
dockside to the railway, the two platforms being connected 
by two steel bridges which span the permanent way. The 
new station was opqned without any formal ceremony on 
16th June. 





Shipping at Italian Ports. 


Statistics concerning shipping at Italian ports during the 
first half of 1930 will not be available until about the middle 
of July, but it is possible to get a rough idea of the progress 
made in the course of the last few months. The Bollettino del 
Provveditorato del Porto di Venezia has published the 
statistics concerning trade at that port during April, 1930, and 
these are as follows :— 











Imports. Exports. Total. 

ons, Tons. Tons. 
April 1950 201,035 54,059 255,094 
» 1929 258,043 37,372 295,415 
—57,008 + 16,687 —40,321 





The decrease in imports is due chiefly to a decline in the 
purchase of coal of about 53,000 tons and to a decline in the 
purchase of cereals of about 13,000 tons. The increase in 
exports is chiefly due to the increasing shipment of pyrite 
ashes, which is becoming one of the most important factors 
of return cargo from the Adriatic, especially now that trade 
from Jugoslavia is rather dull owing to the Russian lumber 
competition on Mediterranean markets. Maritime trade at 
Venice during the first four months of 1930 has shown an 
increase of 41,000 tons of goods in comparison to the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. 

The Regio Commissariato del Porto di Napoli has published 
the statistics concerning trade at that port during the period 
from January to April 1930. Goods imported have shown a 
decrease of 77,000 tons, due, to a great extent, to reduced 
imports of cereals and coal, while imports of oil have shown 
an increase. Exports have shown considerable progress, but 
have not balanced the decrease of cereals as a whole. 

The harbour enlargements which were started at Palermo 
in 1925 will be completed in 1933. The cost of these improve- 
ments is estimated at 175 million lire, and up to the present 
82 million lire have been spent. These works include the 
construction of a breakwater to shelter the inner part of the 
harbour and to render possible the accomplishment of other 
works, and extensive dredging works enabling BO0,000 ton 
liners to enter the port of Palermo. 

The Government is following with interest the question of 
the development of harbour facilities in the Italian colonies, 
and it is understood that considerable progress has been made, 
particularly at Bengasi, where practically one half of the break- 
water of 1,600 metres has already been built, and it is expected 
that these constructions will be completed in 1982-33. The 
cost of the construction of this breakwater is estimated to reach 


56 million lire. 
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Galway as a Port of ‘Call. 
EST OF IRELAND agents of the North German 


Lloyd had a very pleasant outing, organised by 

the Limerick Steamship Co., Ltd., on the 17th 

May, when a party of 120 was invited to Galway 
to see the facilities offered by Galway as a Transatlantic port. 
On that day, the North German Lloyd liner, ‘‘ Dresden,” 
(17,000 tons) outward bound from Bremen to New York made 
her first call at Galway, and to celebrate the occasion, a 
reception was held on board. 

After dinner had been served Capt. Kinkle welcomed his 
visitors and proposing the toast of ‘‘ Prosperity to Galway,’’ 
said that in his opinion Galway was a perfectly safe harbour 
for any liner. It needed very little knowledge of navigation to 
bring a ship to anchor safely there. 

Replying to the toast, Mr. T. J. W. Kenny, President of the 
Galway Chamber of Commerce and of the Irish Tourist 
Association, said it would be the work of this generation to 
restore Galway Bay to its rightful position as the great sea 
outlet of Western Europe. 

In May, 1927, he said, the first North German Lloyd liner 
called at Galway. Since then Lloyd liners had been calling 
in ever-increasing numbers, until now, virtually every line that 
sailed the North Atlantic made Galway a regular port of call. 
He hoped that they as agents would not forget the company 
that made Galway once more prosper and laid the foundations 
of a great connection. 

To deal with this traffic, the Galway Harbour Commissioners 
and allied bodies interested in the port had” spent nearly 
£13,000 during the past two-and-a-half years. The most 
modern disinfecting station in Ireland had been built at a cost 
of £2,500; a Customs shed had been erected at the new dock 
at a cost of nearly £3,000; a new transport pavilion had been 
erected at the Dun Angus dock at a cost of £950; a new tender 
had been purchased and put into commission at a cost of 
£5,250; pens had been constructed at the docks to facilitate 
the growing cattle and sheep exports from the port at a cost 
of £1,073. 

Even with existing facilities they had reason to be satisfied 
with their progress. Last year they had 34 calls of Trans- 
atlantic liners carrying 5,242 passengers, as against eleven calls 
in 1928. This year they expected 70 calls and should play 
their part in taking tourists direct to this country from the 
United States and Canada. 

Commercially Galway had a great future before it. They 
had 180 cargo vessels making use of the port in 1929, the 
tonnage being 563,494 as against a tonnage of 217,676 in 1928. 
Now the Limerick Steamship Company were making regular 
weekly calls at the port and were successfully developing 
Galway’s export trade. 

A concert was given at night in the Great Southern Hotel, 
Galway. 

Next day the party were brought to the Aran Islands, and 
on the return voyage visited the ‘‘Karlsruhe,’’ homeward bound 
from New York, with 400 bags of mail and 60 passengers for 
Galway. The visitors were heartily welcomed by Capt. 
Filsinger, familiarly known as ‘‘ the Galway Captain,’’ who 
provided supper. 

The number of passengers from Galway on the Dresden was 
105. 


New B. and I. Steamer—Trip in Dublin Bay. 


To mark the introduction of the turbine steamship, ‘‘ Lady 
Leinster,’’ with the Dublin and Liverpool Service, the British 
and Irish Steam Packet Company took a company of 400 guests 
on a trip round Dublin Bay on Saturday, 17th May. 

This new oil-burning steamer, constructed for the Liverpool 
Express Passenger Service by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, 
Ltd., is fitted with every modern convenience to ensure comfort, 
including cabin de luxe, single-berth cabins, spray baths, etc. 

At a meeting of the guests on board, Sir Alfred Read, 
Chairman of the British and Irish Steam Packet Company, said 
it was one of the oldest shipping companies in the world. It 
was founded in 1836 and had progressed year by year. He 
became connected with the company in 1912-13, and had a 
great regard for the men with whom he was associated, the 
most noteworthy being Mr. David Barry, the general manager. 
They all worked together for the success of the company and 
of the success of the Irish Free State. They in the Free State 
intended to produce the best in the world, but producing, they 
must market under the best possible conditions. In the ‘* Lady 
Leinster ’’ they had a vessel that would carry produce and 
live stock under the best possible conditions, because it was 
to their interest that the goods should be delivered as their 
customers wanted them. He proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Irish 
Free State.’’ 

Mr. Ernest Blythe, Minister for Finance and Vice-President 
of the Executive Council, in reply, said that Sir Alfred Read on 


behalf of his company, had wished the country every progress, 
and he, on behalf of the citizens as a whole, wished the com- 
pany every prosperity. Mr. Hogan, Minister for Agriculture, had 
expressed to him his appreciation of the efforts of that company 
to give consistently better service in the transit of their produce 
to the British markets. In Mr. David Barry, the personal 
representative of the company, they had a citizen of the most 
valuable type, a man who did his business well and was willing 
to help in everything that was for the welfare of the country. 

Mr. T. R. McCullough, Dublin Port and Docks Board, pro- 
posing the toast of the British and Jrish Steam Packet Com- 
pany, said they were to be congratulated on their latest 
endeavour to provide better facilities. 

Mr. C. E. McGloughlin, Chairman, Dublin Port and Docks 
Board, seconded. He said that the British and Irish Company 
was a living example of nationalisation. 

Mr. David Barry, responding, said that in 1919, the company 
acquired the interests of the Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
and of the Tedcastle, McCormick, Ltd., in their trade between 
Dublin and the Mersey ports. The average age of the fleet 
acquired was 30 years, and of the fleet they had only one ship 


in service now. The improvements made in the last eleven 
years had entailed great expenditure in capital. The ‘‘ Lady 


Limerick ’’ and the ‘‘ Lady Louth ’’ had been constructed at 
heavy cost because the cost of building ships had not come 
down to what it was to-day and was still higher than before 
the war. Now they were providing the public with three 
passenger liners. In the last few years they had entirely re- 
built the whole of their property at North Wall and it was now 
a very different place to what it was 10 years ago. 

He claimed on behalf of the company that they had considered 
no financial outlay too heavy so long as they were assured that 
they were taking steps to ensure better and safer and more 
humane conveyance of live stock between Ireland and Great 
Britain and realising that the export trade was of great import- 
ance to the State, they claimed that they had provided the very 
best accommodation for the handling of live stock. They were 
prepared to do everything possible in the interests of the 
country and to back whatever Government was in power to the 
utmost by the provision of the best possible ships for the 
carriage of goods, passengers and live stock traffic between 
the sister countries. 

While they were doing all that, people should not expect them 
to give the same rates of freight as in 1914, because in these 
intervening years, improvements in transport had been carried 
out to an extent beyond conception. 


Personal. 

Mr. John O. Power has been appointed secretary of the 
Limerick Chamber of Commerce in succession to his father, the 
late Mr. John F. Power, who also acted as Secretary to the 
Limerick Harbour Commissioners. 


Harbour Boards Visit Cork. 


At the invitation of the Cork Harbour Commissioners, 
members gf the Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, Limerick, Galway 
and Tralee Harbour Boards, visited Cork on 22nd May. 

A visit was first paid to the Fordson Works, after which the 
party were officially welcomed in the Board Room of the Cork 
Harbour Commissioners by Mr. Richard Wallace, Chairman, 
and by Alderman Sean French, Lord Mayor of Cork. 

Subsequently the party went for a cruise around Cork 
Harbour on board the pleasure steamer ‘* Failte.’’ Lunch was 
served on board during the cruise and a very pleasant time was 
spent on the trip. 

Mr. Oswald Jameson, a member of the Belfast Board, and 
Mr. Herdman, Chairman of the same body, expressed their 
appreciation of the scenery en route. Mr. Herdman remarking 
that ‘‘ with such an exceptionally fine harbour there is 
absolutely no reason why the number of tourists to Ireland 
should not be increased considerably.”’ 

After dinner at the Victoria Hotel, Cork, Mr. J. J]. Horgan, 
ex-Chairman of the Board, proposed the toast of the Belfast 
Harbour Commissioners. He wished that all the people of 
Belfast could be at that function, because he was Chairman of 
one of Belfast’s greatest companies. He believed that their 
visitors had a great deal to teach them in the South, especially 
in their sincerity, courage and hard-headed tenacity. They ha: 
in the Port of Cork a great industry in the Ford works. That 
factory had exported £1,800,000 worth of tractors to the 


countries of the world. He knew that for some years Belfast 
had not been going well, but Belfast never gave in and was 
recovering fast. Southerners had a great regard for Belfast 


because she was one of their nearest customers. 

Mr. Herdman responded. He said he was glad to see the 
importance of the export trade from Cork, especially that of 
butter, pigs and agricultural produce. He had seen what the 
Ford Company was doing and realised what it meant for Cork 
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with a wages bill running into £30,000 a week. That there 
was a future before that industry he had no doubt. 

Referring to the visit to Cork Harbour, Mr. Herdman said 
that he had travelled in various places, and he could sincerely 
say that he had never seen anything as beautiful as the scenery 
along the Lee. He thanked them for the entertainment of 
that day and evening. 

Mr. F. J. Daly, a former chairman of the Cork Harbour 
Board, proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Ports of Dublin, Limerick, 
Waterford, Galway, Sligo and Tralee.”’ 

Mr. C. E. McGloughlin, Chairman of the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board, said that he could not blame Corkmen for being 
proud of the progress made by their port. 

Mr. Cassin, Chairman, Waterford Harbour Commissioners, 
and Mr. P. O’Gorman, also responded. 


Cork as a Seaplane Base. 

Proposals have recently been put forward by the O’Connor 
Transatlantic Airways Company, New York, for Cork as a 
seaplane base. Mr. James Price, Engineer to the Cork 
Harbour Commissioners, has, in connection with this object, 
selected a site at White Point, estimating the cost of the 
facilities required at £10,000. This would include the 
construction of a large concrete slip, large hangars, repair 
shops, Customs and other buildings from which, it is said, the 
Airways Corporation are prepared to pay a reasonable rent. It 
is possible that the facilities required could be provided at a 


lower cost at Aghada, where the foundation of the seaplane 
base constructed by the United States Navy during the war 
still remains. 

Air services between Queenstown (Cobh), London and Paris 
are a constituent part of the scheme, of which the guiding spirit 
is Mr. John P. O’Connor, a County Cork man. 

The seaplane to be used in these services, is, it is understood, 
a 10-motor machine with an upper wing span of 150-ft., 
designed by Mr. O’Connor. It is claimed that it can maintain 
an economical cruising speed of 110 miles per hour with a full 
pay load of 8 tons on 6 motors, and can fly on 4 motors towards 
the end of the journey. 

A full reserve sufficient to meet the worst flying conditions 
can be carried, and experts say that the flying boat with a 
power plant of 6 motors will not have to come down except 
at the port of destination. Even if compelled to come down in 
mid-Ocean, however, the 3-hull system on which the craft is 
built, will enable the machine to ride on the rough seas safely 
and take off again. 
A Limerick Bridge Contract. 

In connection with inland navigation between Limerick and 
the Upper Shannon, the Minister for Local Government has 
sanctioned the acceptance by the Limerick Corporation of the 
tender sent in by the Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co., 
Leeds, for the erection of a new bridge at the Park, Limerick, 
the cost being £18,689. 


The Humber Ports. 


Hull Dock Project in Jeopardy. 


HE opposition of the commercial and trading interests 
at Hull to the proposed sale and filling-in of the 
Queen’s Dock has become more manifest. Although 
the Hull Corporation’s Bill authorising the expendi- 
ture of £117,000 on the purchase of the dock has received 
’arliamentary sanction the London and North-Eastern Railway 
Company’s Bill has yet to come before a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords. A petition against the project has been 
deposited by the Hull Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. 
Contrary to anticipations an amicable agreement had not been 
arrived at at the beginning of June. In the course of 
negotiations the representatives of the railway company, the 
owners of the Queen’s Dock, have stated definitely that they 
cannot offer any alternative accommodation for the river craft 
and lighters at present using the dock. Mr. Hugh Stephenson 
presiding at the monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
stated in addition that the Railway Company appreciated the 
importance of the Queen’s Dock to the lighter and barge traffic 
which they regarded as a vital factor in the working of the port 
as a whole as an essential link between the overseas traffic and 
the mills on both banks of the old River Hull. The L. and 
N.E.R. Co., however, are compelled by virtue of their agrec- 
ment to sell to the Hull Corporation to proceed with this portion 
of their Bill though it is stated the Corporation have been in- 
formed by the company that it is for the Corporation to make 
out a case for the project. The position of the Corporation in 
respect to the scheme is not regarded in commercial circles as 
a very happy one. 

In the course of recent negotiations Sir Ralph Wedgewood, 
Chief General Manager of the L. and N.E.R. Co., has paid a 
visit to Hull and after going into the question of closing the 
Queen’s Dock with the Chamber of Commerce and the river- 
side interests he has come to the conclusion that the resolve to 
close it is a mistaken one. Complaints have recently been heard 
of serious congestion which has arisen in the old harbour by the 
accumulation of river craft and mention has been made of the 
large number of keels and lighters as well as small steamers, 
at present using Queen’s Dock. The Chamber of Commerce 
and Shipping are determined to oppose to the utmost the clos- 
ing of the dock and a stiff fight in the House of Lords seems 
probable. 


Increased Harbour Charges at Bridlington. 

The increased harbour dues and charges at Bridlington (East 
Yorkshire) have been the subject of complaint by the local 
fishermen whose case has been submitted to the Minister of 
Fisheries by Major A. N. Braithwaite, M.P. for Buckrose. The 
harbour improvements in hand at Bridlington are estimated to 
cost £11,500 towards which a grant is being made from the 
Development Fund of £7,000 on the basis of £2 to £1 new 
money provided by ‘the Harbour Commissioners who have 
to raise only £3,500 of new money. Dr. Addison has replied 
that as the proposed improvements are likely to confer con- 


siderably on the local fishermen their contribution cannot be 
regarded as unreasonable. In raising the dues the Harbour 
Commissioners, he points out, are only carrying out their part 
of the bargain with the Government. He admits the existing 
dues at Bridlington are somewhat higher perhaps than those of 
neighbouring ports, but he contends that they cannot be re- 
garded as excessive in view of the advantages which the 
harbour will offer when the projected improvements are com- 
pleted. Major Braithwaite has, however, pursued the matter 
with the Lord Privy Seal asserting that none of the benefits the 
fishermen will derive can possibly bring in any further revenue. 
A small new fish landing stage is to be erected and a pier is 
to replace the present decrepit pier for putting passengers 
on to the pleasure boats. Neither of these schemes, he writes, 
will bring one penny more to the fishermen beyond making 
conditions of working a little more convenient. There the 
matter rests for the present. 


Hull as an International Air Port. 

Great efforts are being made to make secure Hull’s position 
as an international air port. A few months ago a municipal 
aerodrome was inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince George and a 
proposal is now on foot to organise an international air race 
from Belfast via Liverpool and Hull to the Continent, embrac- 
ing in its itinerary Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo 
and back to Hull. At the beginning of the month an important 
conference was held in London, presided over by the Sheriff 
of Hull (Councillor Fredk. Till, J.P.). The conference was 
attended by Sir Sefton Brancker and other representatives of 
the Directorate of Civil Aviation, also of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, the Royal Aero Club, the Royal 
Aeronautical Society and the Air League of the British Empire. 
A discussion took place regarding the best means of 
inaugurating an air route from Hull to the Continent and a 
report will soon be ready for presentation to the Hull 
Development Committee. 


Selby Toll Bridge Damaged by an Oil Tanker. 

The result of an oil tank vessel crashing into the Selby Toll 
Bridge over the Ouse has been the complete suspension of river 
traffic between the East and West Ridings side of the town. 
The traffic has been diverted and temporary ferry arrangements 
made for foot passengers to cross the river. The bridge is over 
100 years old and obsolete. The damage done is almost be- 
yond repair, in fact one of the owners of the bridge has stated 
that it would be foolish to spend anything from £5,000 to 
£10,000 to put it into repair. One of the proposals made is 
to construct an entirely new bridge in a different situation to 
accommodate the traffic between the two Ridings, and this will 
in all probability be the solution of the difficulty. Recently 
the representatives of the Ministry of Transport and the East 
and West Riding County Councils conferred on a_ proposal 
to purchase the old bridge and to erect a new one adequate to 
modern requirements, 
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The Port of New York. 


Latest Data inne by the Bureau of Commerce. 


Value of Foreign Commerce at Port of New York. 

HE foreign trade of the Port of New York increased 
slightly in March as compared to February of this 
year, but still reflects the general slump in the foreign 
trade of the country as compared to last year. Total 

foreign commerce at the Port of New York for March, 1930, 
was $283,191,000, 29 per cent. below the corresponding month 
in 1929. Exports are off 32 per cent. from last year, totalling 
$143,300,600 for March, 1930. Automotive exports for March, 
930, are only half those of last year. 

The value of foreign trade at the Port of New York, as 
reported above, does not include export Canadian un in 
transit, the value of which was $7,257,465. 


Pre 


Grain Exports. 

The exports of all grains, including Canadian grain in transit, 
increased by 3,000,000 bushels, a gain of 84 per cent. over the 
abnormally low exports of February. The grain movement still 
continues to be less than last year, March, 1980, showing 
16 per cent. lower than March, 1929. 

The volume of Canadian grain in transit almost equals last 
year’s figures although domestic exports are more than a million 
bushels off. 

Compared to total U.S, ports New York’s grain exports are 
well maintained, 55.9 per cent. of all grain moving through the 
Port of New York in March, 1930, as compared with 37.8 per 
cent. in the same month in 1929. 





Net Change 
1929 1930 Per 
_ : Bushels Bushels Bushels Cent. 
Through the Port of New York— 
Domestic and Canadian Grain 6,624,000 7,910,000 1,286,000 16°3 
Domestic Grain 271,000 1,426,000 1,155,000 81-0 
6,353,000 6,484,000 131,000 2-0 


Canadian Grain 


Commerce at Port Newark. 

Thirty-four steamers, lighters and barges carried into Port 
Newark during the month of April, 1980, 10,015 tons of general 
cargo anil 34,099,000 board feet of lumber. 


Heavy Passenger Travel to Europe. 

Based on reports from the leading steamship lines, trans- 
atlantic passenger traffic to the United Kingdom, France, and 
North European ports, will exceed that of last year, which was 
a record breaker. At this time all lines are booked solid for 
the next two months and in most instances there are long 
lists of prospective travellers awaiting possible cancellations. 
To take care of this business there are 171 passenger sailings 
scheduled from this port to Europe during June and July. 

The total number of steamship passengers sailing to and 
from foreign countries via the Port of New York during the 
month of March was 68,412, a gain of 25 per cent. over the 
same month in 1929, when 55,469 passed through the port. 
For the first quarter of the year a total of 189,620 passenyers 
is reported—an increase of 15 per cent. over the same period 
last year. 

Steamship Travel to Domestic Ports. 

Steamship passengers sailing from the Port of New York to 
ports on the Atlantic Gulf and Pacific Coast of the United States 
reached a total of 124,609 during the first 3 months of the year. 

Due to the normal winter suspension of navigation in the 
upper Hudson River, these figures include no passenger travel 
by boat between New York and Albany. Travel via Long 
Island Sound Lines to New England is also curtailed during the 
winter months. 


Vessel Movements in Foreign Trade. 

The number of entrances and clearances of vessels in foreign 
trade at the Port of New York were less during April, 1930, 
than during the same month last year, but net tonnage was 
vreater. 


April, 1929 





April, 1930. 


J _ Vessels No. essels 
. V essels. Tonnage Vessels. Tonnage 
Entrances 570 2,707,930 634 2.705.321 
585 


Clearances 2,640,380 611 2,564,066 


Enforcement of Marine Navigation Laws. 

Persons unfamiliar with the enforcement of marine navigation 
laws in the Port of New York find some difficulty in keeping 
clear in their own minds the division of authority and duties 
among the Federal Departments having jurisdiction in these 
matters, 

The Port Authority, with the co-operation of the senior officers 
of the Federal departments in charge of regulating and safe- 


guarding navigation, has prepared a bulletin entitled *‘General 
Information on the Enforcement of the Marine Navigation Laws 
at the Port of New York.’’ It deals briefly with the duties of 
these Federal officials and the features of marine navigation 
over which they have control, suggests the best procedure for 
reporting violations and includes a table of officials, with their 
addresses and telephone numbers. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the Port of New York Authority, 75 West Street, 
New York City. 

This pamphlet is the first of a series of Port Information 
Bulletins which will be issued from time to time. It follows 
closely on the issuance of a report recommending the extension 
of hours of quarantine inspection in the Port of New York 
to a 24-hour basis, and the levelling of quarantine charges in 
the port to this schedule used at other ports of entry in the 
United States. Copies of this latter publication may also be 
obtained upon request. 


Steamship Sailings. 

There was very little change in the total number of sailing's 
from this port during April as against the same month a year 
ago, a small decrease in foreign sailings being offset by in- 
creased sailing in domestic service. 

The peak day of the month was Saturday, April 1?th, when 
90 vessels sailed from this harbour. Of {7 were in 
foreign service and included 10 to the United Kingdom, 4 to 
the Baltic, 8 to Rotterdam and Antwerp, 12 to Caribbean- 
Mexican ports and 3 tankers. There were 48 domestic sailings 
which included 10 to Atlantic and Gulf ports, 2 to the Pacific 
Coast, 5 tankers and 3 coal carriers. 


these, 


Where are Ships Docking in the Port of New York? 


During the month of April, 1980, a record was kept of the 


berths at which 975 vessels in foreign and coastwise trade 
docked. ‘These ships were classified according to type and 


service, as follows >— 


Number Percentage 
Passenger Mail Freight 216 22°2 
Passenger Freight 97 10°0 
Freight ‘ 451 16°3 
Tankers 159 16:3 
Colliers 52 5°2 
Total 975 100-0 


Arrivals from Long Island Sound, Hudson River and nearby 
coastal points were omitted. 

The greatest number of these ships docked on the South 
Brooklyn waterfronts and the next largest on the North River 
waterfront between Yonkers and the Battery. 


Number Percentage 

New Jersey-l.dgewater to Kill von Kull Bridge 211 216 
New Jersey-Newark Bay and Tributaries 20 iv 
New Jersey-Arthur Kill and Raritan Bay 31 32 
New York-Staten Island - oe oe 3 3-2 
New York-North River, Youkers tu the Battery 252 26-0 
New York-East River, New York Side wn 115 11-7 
New York-East River, Long Island Side 36 3°8 
New York-South Brooklyn 279 28°6 

Total 975 100°0 





Improvements to Waterways in the Port of New York, 

The Rivers and Harbors Bill authorizing the improvement 
of waterways throughout the United States, was passed by 
the House on April 21st, 1980, and is now awaiting action bs 
the Senate. This bill authorizes improvements to various 
projects in the Port District which the Port New York 
Authority has been urging the Government to adopt. 

Among the items in the bill which are of vital importance 
to the development of the Port of New York are those authoriz- 
ing widening of the 40-ft. Hudson River Channel from 2,000-ft. 
to 2,800-ft. from a point opposite West 10th Street, Manhattan, 
to deep water off Ellis Island; deepening of the Passaic River 
so as to provide a channel 30-ft. deep and 300-ft. wide from 
Newark Bay to a point one-half mile above the Lincoln High- 
way Bridge; and improvements to the existing New York 
Anchorage Channels, opposite General Anchorage 21, so as to 
provide a 40-ft. channel with a minimum width of 2,000-ft. 

In addition to the projects mentioned above, improvements 
have also been authorized for Port Chester Harbor, New York, 
Manhasset Bay, New York, Hudson River Fort Lee, 
Raritan Bay and River, New Jersey, and Washington Canal 
and South River, New Jersey, all within the Port District. 


ol 
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The total estimated cost to the Federal Government for the 
projects authorized in the bill for the Port of New York District 
is $3,115,000. While this appropriation represents a notable 
gain in the improvements of waterways within the Port District, 
it represents less than 3 per cent. of the total amount— 
$110,535,000—authorized for all projects in the United States. 

In addition to the improvements authorized, the bill directs 
the Army Engineers to make preliminary examinations and 
surveys in the Port District as follows :—City Island, N.Y.; 
East Chester Creek, N.Y.; Hudson River Channels, Upper 
Bay to 59th Street; Brooklyn Waterfront Channels, from 
Governor’s Island to Fort Hamilton; Anchorage Grounds in 
the Upper Bay, Narrows, Lower Bay and Red Hook Flats; 
Elizabeth River; Newark Bay, N.J.; Raritan River and Bay 
Channel, N.J.; New York and New Jersey Channels, including 
Lower New York Bay, Raritan River, Arthur Kill, Staten 
Island, Kill van Kull and Upper New York Bay. Recom- 
mendations for future improvements are made on the basis of 
these surveys. 


New York State Barge Canal. 


The Minnesota—Atlantic Transit Company has published a 
tariff effective from May Ist in conjunction with the Seaboard- 
Great Lakes Corporation and rail carriers from Great Lakes 
ports, providing class and carload commodity rates from New 
York Harbour to Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
points in the same rate groups. This will give a service via 
New York State Barge Canal and Lake steamers at rates lower 
than the all-rail or rail-lake service. 
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The Barge and Lake lines offer service to all of the principal 
Lake ports, such as Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, as well as the service to Duluth and beyond. 

The Transmarine Canal Lines, with headquarters at the State 
Barge Canal Terminal, 53rd Street and North River, New York 
City, announces a barge lot freight service between Buffalo and 
the Port of New York with at least 130 barges in service. 

A total of 312,414 tons passed through the Barge Canal 
during April, which compares with 114,366 tons in the same 
month a year ago. The Standard Oil Co. of New York shipped 
13,000,000 gallons last month, establishing a _ record for 
petroleum transportation on the canal. Five new fleets with 
eighteen barges have been registered so far this season. 

The annual report of the Public Works Department, State 
of New York, announces that a total of 850 vessels were in 
operation on the Barge Canal last season, of which 759 were 
cargo carriers. The combined capacities of the cargo carriers 
were 465,550 net tons, an increase of 15,955 tons over 1928. 

The Rivers and Harbors Bill, which passed the House of 
Representatives April 21st, 1930, and is now before the Senate, 
carries authority to the Federal Government to accept from 
the State of New York the Erie and Oswego Branches of the 
Barge Canal, and to maintain and operate them as Federal 
Projects. The transfer to the Federal Government of — this 
historic waterway, which was improved as a barge canal by 
the State of New York in 1918 at a cost of $175,000,000, can 
be accomplished only after referendum to the voters, but the 
way has been paved for such action by the adoption of an 
amendment to the State Constitution during the last session 
of the New York State Legislature. 





Railway Dry Dock on Lake Champlain, U.S.A. 





By J. Stuart Crandall, B.S., CE. 





AKE CHAMPLAIN, that beautiful sheet of water form- 
ing part of the boundary between the States of New 
York and Vermont, was the highway of the Indians 
leng before the first intrepid explorer crossed the North 
Atlantic. To-day it is a highway for tourists visiting the 
‘* Inland Sea of the Iroquois,’’ and the scenes of so many 
hard-fought conflicts during the early history of the country. 
For the first century after its discovery by Sieur de Champlain, 
canoes continued as the only means of transporation, Dug- 
outs and bateaux came into use about 1713, and the first 
sailing vessel was built by the French in 1731. With the advent 
of steam its influence was felt almost immediately. In 1808, 
the year following Fulton’s memorable trip up the Hudson, the 
first steamer on the lake was built at Burlington and named 
the ** Vermont.’’ She was 20-ft. longer than Fulton’s ‘‘Cler- 
mont,’’ and was of 167-tons burden with an engine of 20 h.p. 
In making her first regular trip in June, 1809, she became the 
third steamboat in the world to be put into successful operation. 
A few years later The Champlain Transportation Company was 
organized ‘‘ to transport, by aid of tow-boats, or otherwise, 
passengers and freight on Lake Champlain.”’ 

This company, the steamboat company in the world 
in Operation to-day, has been a continuous carrier on_ this 
picturesque lake for over a century, having received its charter 
from the State of Vermont in 1826. Since its early history 
the company has maintained a shipyard at Shelbourne Harbour, 
near Burlington, where a number of its steamboats have been 
built and general repair facilities maintained. Although in the 
water of Lake Champlain there is little corrosive action so that 
only occasional attention is necessary to submerged hull plating, 
its steamers must be hauled out from time to time for inspection. 
From the beginning until recently, this has been done on 
greased ways, using large Manilla rope tackle and capstans. 
For the small vessels of the early days this was not a difficult 
operation, but as they became larger and heavier, it became 
a more exacting and tedious task. When the ‘*Ticonderoga’’ 
was hauled out by this means in 1926, seven sets of cight- 
part falls with seven teams of horses on the capstans were 
used. This operation took from November 3rd to November 
18th and cost about £1,000. 

Appreciating the waste and uncertainty 
antiquated, The Champlain Transportation Company sought 
for more modern and eflicient means for dry docking the 
steamers of its fleet, and finally decided to instal a railway 
dry dock of 1,000 tons capacity. Construction started 
curing the latter part of June, 1929, and the railway dry dock 
was inaugurated on October 24th by dry-docking — the 
‘*Vermont,’’ the flagship of the fleet and the namesake of 


oldest 


of a method so 


Was 


S.S. 


the first steamboat on the lake. Vice-president Loree of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company and his staff made 
up part of a large gathering who witnessed this initial 
operation. 

This railway dry dock might be considered a type of slipway, 
but actually it bears little resemblance to the usual English 
slipway, except for the use of inclined tracks, it being really a 
complete dry dock moving on inclined ways instead of lifting 
vertically by pumping or hydraulic machinery, The tracks, of 
the two-way type, are laid down on a vertical circular arc, 
the portion above water being of reinforced concrete supporting 
directly on shale, and the under-water portion of wood con- 
struction supported by wood piling. The cradle is 220-ft. long 
over the keel blocks and 61-ft. wide. The slope of the line of 
keel blocks is quite independent of the regular tracks, being 
made to suit the usual trim of the steamers, giving a depth of 
water over the keel blocks of 8-ft. forward and 12-ft. aft at 
mean lake level. The cradle is decked over for the full length 
for a width of 53-ft., and at the aft end the deck is extended 
15-ft. to facilitate repairs to rudders. There are 15 sliding 
bilge blocks on each side of the cradle operated by galvanized 
chains and hand winches located on the docking platforms. 
These docking platforms are placed on either side of the 
cradle to permit ready centering and docking. The cradle is 
built of long leaf yellow pine with the exception of the long 
cross beams, which are steel girder beams. The cradle moves 
over the track on a system of free rollers—the lower side of 
the cradle runners and the upper surfaces of the tracks being 
equipped with flat plates between which these rollers operate— 
which reduces the friction to a minimum and eliminates the 
necessity for lubrication. 

The cradle is hauled by two cast steel, open-link chains in 
combination with wrought iron backing chains, forming an 
The hauling chains pass over sprocket wheels 


endless system. 
The hauling machine is 


on the main shaft of the machinery. 
a train of spur gears operated by a double steam engine, and 
is arranged with two speeds, the slow one for capacity loads 
and the faster one for smaller loads. It is sufficiently powerful 
to haul a vessel of 1,000 tons weight clear of the water in 
15 minutes. 

This tailway dry dock was designed and constructed by The 
Crandall Engineering Company of Boston, Mass., U.S.A. The 
work was performed under D. A. Loomis, General Manager, 
and Captain John Rushlow, Marine Supervisor, for the 
Champlain Transportation Company, and under W. L. 
Blanchard, Field Engineer for The Crandall Engineering 
Company. 
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Railway Dry Dock on Lake Champlain, U.S.A. 














1926. Steamship “ Ticonderoga ” hauled out on grease. 




















1929, Steamship “ Vermont” on the Railway Dry Dock, 
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Sunderland’s New Scheme. 
URTHER progress was made during the past month in 
regard to the quayside schemes on the Tyne and the 
Wear. In respect to the latter, Sunderland Town 
Council at the last meeting in May discussed the 
proposal at great length, and, eventually, by 35 votes to 17, 


removed, and its contents will pass into a hopper leading to the 
conveyor. 
Some Smart Work. 

Three instances of quick working were recorded during the 
past month. One at Blyth was a case of rapid unloading. The 





decided in favour of the scheme to construct a deep water quay. 


The Mayor (Dr. Modlin) in moving the adoption of the 
scheme, said the construction of the quay was estimated to take 


two years. It would be equipped and adapted for any and all 
purposes of the port, including the importation of general 
merchandise, and supplies to steamers needing bunker coal 
only. 

** Necessary warehouses and transit sheds will be provided, 
and the quay will be equipped with adequate electrical cranes 
to handle the traffic rapidly. Adequate railway access to and 
from the quay will be provided and arrangements made for 
dealing with traffic by road. 

‘* The scheme provides,’’ he added, ‘‘ for the setting back 
of the new quay for a distance of 50-ft. from the existing quay- 
line, and the channel of the river will be widened, so that with 
a large ship lying alongside the quay, there will still be 100-ft. 
of deep channel more than at present, for the main traffic of 
the river.’’ 

The Corporation, said the Mayor, would have the assistance 
of the River Wear Commissioners in carrying the scheme 
through, and to work the quay on completion on behalf of the 
Corporation on a most economical basis, as the Commissioners 
had the facilities to allow of its being worked on such lines as 
to be interchangeable with the docks. 

Alderman F. Nicholson, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
said the committee fully realised that there was no likelihood 
within any reasonable period that could be estimated, of the 
Deep Water Quay showing a profit which would be sufficient 
to pay the whole of the charges for interest and sinking fund 
on the money. They recognised, in other words, that this quay 
would be, at any rate for a time, a charge upon the rates. 

Quoting other towns, Alderman Nicholson gave the following 
figures of charges on the rates for quays and docks: Bristol, 
16id.; Exeter, 14d.; Gosport, 64d.; Gillingham, 7-8 of 1d.; 
Lianelly, Is. 7-8d.; Newcastle, 5-8d.; Preston, 1s. 1-8d.; 
Stockton, 7d. 

The loan charge for the first two years would be £2,420, for 
the succeeding 13 years £10,370 per annum, and increasing 
after that for a period, and then decreasing owing to the 
expiry of the various loans. 

There was a considerable amount of opposition to the 
-proposal from various standpoints, and especially that it was 
not opportune to construct a quay at present. It was also 
suggested that Sunderland would be overshadowed by the Tyne 
and the Tees which present well established accommodation. 
An amendment to postpone the matter for three months was 
negatived, however, and the scheme was approved. 

It may be noted that about a week previously the Wear 
Commissioners had recommended that the scheme should be 
proceeded with, and that that body should render every 
assistance to the Corporation in the matter. 


Some Trade Statistics. 

For the first time for many months a reduction in the Tyne 
coal and coke shipments was shown in the April returns. The 
fuel shipments from the river in that month were 1,336,727 
tons, a decrease of 248,898 tons compared with April, 1929, 
The shipments for the four months of the year were 6,065,218 
tons, a decrease of 97,488 tons on last year, and a decrease of 
383,067 tons compared with 1915. 

The coal shipments from Blyth during April totalled 355,523 
tons, a drop of more than 100,000 tons compared with the same 
month last year, while the four months total this year of 
1,730,193 tons showed a decrease of 3 per cent. on 1929, but 
an increase of 14 per cent. over 1915. 

The Wear fuel shipments for the four months of the year 
totalled 1,694,474 tons, an increase of 7 per cent. on the similar 
period of 1929. 

With the object of expediting coal shipments from their 
Wallsend staiths, the Wallsend and Hebburn Coal Co. have 
just decided to proceed with an important scheme of improve- 
ment. The system will be completely reorganised. The crane 
which has been used for many years will be dismantled, and 
replaced by a conveyor and spout. In the old method trucks 
are drawn to the head of the staiths, attached to the crane, and 
swung over the hold of the vessel and are then tipped. These 
trucks have a capacity of only about 4 tons. The new plan will 
introduce trucks of the ordinary railway type capable of holding 
from 10 to 12 tons. Consequently a vessel will in future be dealt 
with three times more quickly than in the past. When the 


truck reaches the end of the staiths its floor boards will be 
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steamer ‘* Ausma ’’ brought 831.6 standards of pit props to the 
port which with the use of three electric cranes, were discharged 
at the rate of 26 tons per crane hour. 

On the Wear there were two cases of sharp cargo handling. 
The steamer ‘‘ Dubravka ’’ within seven days discharged 6,000 
tons of iron ore, took aboard a similar quantity of coal. an:! 
was at sea again. The steamer ‘‘ Willowpool ’’ was lvace:| 
with 8,245 tons of cargo and bunkers and sailed, having been 
in port only 344 hours. The actual loading only taking 26 
hours. 


Reconstruction of Hillgate Quay. 

Gateshead Corporation have submitted to the Tyne Improve- 
ment Commission plans for the reconstruction of Hillgate Quay 
which collapsed nearly 12 months ago. The proposed new quay 
is to be of reinforced concrete, and will be a distinct improve- 
ment. 


Land Reclamation at Tees Mouth. 

The Tees Conservancy Commissioners in connection with 
their scheme of river improvements have accepted a tender of 
Messrs. Purdie, Lumsden and Co., Ltd., of Newcastle, for the 
construction of about 8,000-ft. of timber revetment, with slag 
filling behind, also an extension to a culvert across what are 
known as the Seal Sands on the Durham side of the river. 

The whole of the £300,000 improvement scheme of the 
Commissioners of which this work is part, will receive a grant 
from the Government. It will take about 5 years to complete, 
and when the land is reclaimed, about 267 acres will be avail- 
able for factory and works sites. The general manager (Mr. 
J. H. Amos) was asked to make the necessary arrangements 
with a view to an early start with the work. 


Reduced Towage Charges at Hartlepools. 


In an endeavour to attract ships to the Hartlepools for 
‘* bunkers only,’’ The London and North-Eastern Railway 
Company has reduced its towage charges from 24d. per net 


registered ton to 14d. per net registered ton. In addition, the 
charges for ‘‘ assistance in moving ships ”’ will be reduced from 
150 per cent. to 50 per cent. above the base rate, with the 
maximum of £1 10s. Od. as against the present maximum of 
£2 10s. Od. The Port and Harbour Commissioners have also 
decided to reduce the present charge of 4d. per net registered 
ton, less 10 per cent., to $d. per net registered ton less 30 per 
cent., while the pilotage authority has reduced its present 
charge of $d. inwards and 3d. outwards to 3d. inwards and $d. 
outwards. 

It is hoped that as a result of these all-round reductions in the 
charges for vessels calling for bunkers only there will be an 
increase in the quantity of shipping making use of the port for 
this purpose. There are efficient bunkering facilities, and 
these have recently been increased and improved. 


Personalia. 

Mr. Joseph McGregor, manager of Palmer’s Shipbuilding 
and Iron Co.’s dry dock and repairing departments, Jarrow 
and Hebburn, has been appointed general manager of Palmer’s 
(Swansea), Drydocks Co., Ltd., in succession to Mr. Robert 
Smeaton, formerly of Jarrow, who recently accepted another 
appointment. 

At the monthly meeting of the Tyne and Blyth District 
Committee of the Shipping Federation Co., Ltd., held in 
Newcastle, the scrutineers reported that Councillor R. S. 
Dalgliesh had been elected chairman. 

Captain Matthew Chrissop James, a director and general 
manager of the Mercantile Dry Dock Co., Ltd., of Jarrow, and 
Mr. Carl Matheson, a wel!-known Norwegian ship agent, were 
the victims of a motor accident which occurred at Otterburn, 
about 30 miles from Newcastle, at the beginning of June. 
Captain James was killed instantly, and Mr. C. Matheson died 
in the Newcastle Infirmary next day. 


sé 








Order placed with Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. 

The Great Western Railway Company have placed an order 
with Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs Limited for a  30-tons 
Hydraulic Movable Coaling Hoist complete with High and 
Low Level Traversers for the Company’s North Dock, Newport, 
Mon. The Hoist will be fitted with Crane and Anti-breakage 
appliances. The manufacture will be carried out at Messrs. 
Vickers-Armstrongs’ Elswick Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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III.—Economic and Commercial Features. VIL. Foreign TurRN-OVER (including that with Hongkong). 
oo, Pe Imported from foreign ports on in ose vee 548.6 
Shanghai s Trade Position. Exports to foreign ports oes we ‘e = 182.6 





Shanghai is the principal entrepé6t for the trade of North and Mes "781.8 
Central China. While a few small steamers communicate iii i873 
. ; Re-exports to foreign ports vee ee one oes 87. 
directly between the coast ports and other Yangtze ports and eae 
Japan or Hongkong, the majority of the trans-oceanic business Gross es = me - 918.5 
is transacted through Shanghai, so that of Shanghai’s gross ; 


trade about 40 per cent. is re-export business. The actual VIII. Nationay Trave. 


Cust ; records d iene on th as 40 per cent.. but Imports from Chinese ports = woe oe see 393.0 
us oms records do not show as much as per cen +» Dut, Exports to Chinese ports ove ove ewe eee 336.7 
owing to a volume of cargo passing through under ‘‘ Tranship- ae 
ment Passes,’’ which is officially recorded as ‘‘ direct ’’ trade ; Net eee oe see ove 729.7 

Re-exports to Chinese ports 248.0 


at other Chinese ports and is entirely omitted from the Shanghai 








returns, the recorded gross trade is too small and the re-export Groes National turn-over a = col ee «997.7 
also too small. iaspicenuncaiacimee namin 
In 1928 Shanghai yielded 41 per cent. of the total Chinese IX. Purety Curnese TrapE IN CurinesE Goons. 
Customs revenue, but this does not include some duties on the Net Chinese imports .. te ee 138.4 
Chinese imports re- exported to C hinese ports ove ove 75.0 


cargo which passed through to other ports. Local Chinese exports to Chinese ports ... eve one 336.7 





Foreign Imports. 550.1 
The principal foreign imports are :— ve ee 





In addition to the Maritime Customs business, in 1928 65.5 


Cotton and other piece millions Customs taels value in Chinese products was imported 





goods 3uilding materials Machinery rege Hag ae : ate : 
Metals and minerals taw cotton Oil (lamp) through the Native Customs and 44.9 millions of local 
Chemicals Paper Soap ¢ produce was similarly exported. This business does not affect 
Cigarettes (American and the steam shipping. 

Egyptian) Vehicles Sugar : 
Coal Watches Timber 
Liquid fuel Dyes Matches 

Sundry manufactured 
goods 


Chinese Imports and Exports. 


Large amounts of Chinese goods are imported for local use 
and re-export. The principal items are :— 


Chinese cotton & cotton goods _ Beans, rice, flour, eggs, meat& other foodstuff 





Coal Cigarettes (Chinese) 
Metals and minerals Tea 

Hides Wool 

Silk Vegetable oils and fats 
Fibres 





Analysis of Trade. 

The following analysis of the trade gives a fair idea of the 
volume of business, expressed in millions of ‘‘ Customs ’’ taels, 
in 1928. (One Customs or ‘‘ Haikwan’’ tael=Zs. Li 1/16d. 
or G. $0.71 in 1928). 











1928 Coal Conveyors at Riverside Power Station. 
1 1 Millions of 
. : ‘ MPORTS. Haikwan Taels : , : . 
Foreign goods from foreign ports and Hongkong ... .. 848.6 It should be noticed in studying these figures that the 
re eae goods from C bine se oo ve ve 4.5 ‘** foreign trade ’’ includes that with Hongkong. <A part of the 
Jhinese gooes imported from Chi ie y 39: : “we . : : “hs 
a a ports 13.0 trade classed as foreign is therefore really Chinese, as 





Total imports ue oe - 946.1 Hongkong concentrates exports and imports from and_ to 
—- ——___—. Southern China. 
II. Exports. The ‘* turn-over ’’? should be distinguished from the ‘* gross 
Foreign goods re-exported to foreign ports te te 8.7 trade,’’ as it includes some of the same goods twice, i.e., as 
Foreign goods re-exported to C hinese ports - eee 173.0 . ts and again ; i. . An; sei ble ; { | 
Imported Chinese goods re-exported to foreign ports ine 179.6 imports anc again as expo! ts. d n appre la die amount oO Foor s 
Imported Chinese goods re-exported to Chinese ports a, 75.0 goes through Shanghai on ** direct transhipment representing 
a produce exported to foreign ports ... aoe 182.6 a fraction of the ‘‘ direct foreign trade *’ of the Yangtze. and 
a inese 2e > 20f 7 
Local Chinese produce exported to Chinese ports ... ia 336.7 local ports. 
Total angers eve on eve 955.6 oo 
Sota ; vs Z Tariff. 


—. SonnGvee. There is a general tariff on imports and exports. A few 


Total imports ... _ ’ ot one 946.1 . . . . . 
Total exports ... S ue en = -. 955.6 items are duty free. Foreign goods sent inland pay ‘Transit 
ede Dues’? at the rate of half the import duty on them. Chinese 

Turn-over ote owe = 1901.7 coods se fr . rex ‘ : t} ‘rob 4 - ‘ 
; - ° x s sent Irom one treaty port to another by steamer pay 





IV. & . export duty and, on arrival at the port of destination, a coast 
. OTAL RADE, : P . 
Total foreign imports ... ne gaa a ide 553.1 trade duty equal to half the export duty paid at the port of 7 
Total Chinese imports ... ve “a we: 393.0 shipment, while ‘‘surtaxes’’ amounting to half these duties are 
Total local produce exported _ ... a ie ~. 519.8 levied by the Customs at ports of shipment and destination. 
. Chinese Privileged Factory Pr ay an inclusive : 
eo ae 7 . ‘bama ese Privileged Factory Products pay an inclusive duty of 


5 per cent. if shipped to other Chinese ports, plus the ‘* surtax. 


— ' shipped abroz *y are exe ; 
© Sins Seren Danes: If shipped abroad, they are exempt from duty. 











Foreign imports not re-exported pit oa 871.3 The foreign trade of the northern ports is partly direct with 

Chinese imports not re-expoited we as me 138 4 Japan. The remainder and almost all the central and southern 
Local produce exported woe mae ae -- 519.3 trade is transhipped in Shanghai or Hongkong. 

08 Most of the cargo is carried by shippers who own godowns 

a ee ee ee eee ae = ae in Shanghai, into which the cargo is discharged on arrival, 

VI. Re-Exports (not “yrameaae direct trans-shipments). rg there is little delay due to inspection of cargo on board. 

re fone goods re-exported ... at me os 181.7 Goods in rapid transit are franked by ‘‘transhipment passes’’ 

otal Chinese gocds re-exported ea aa sa 254.6 and are not classified as ‘‘re-exports’’ but are included as direct 


Total re- exports. ” 7 196.3 imports or exports at the port of destination or origin. Chinese 
re-exports to foreign ports get ‘‘drawbacks’’ for coast trade 





—— SeRnnEEEE ee 
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The Port of Shanghai-—continued. 


duty. Chinese factory products pay an inclusive duty of 5 
per cent. 
The total Maritime Customs revenue at Shanghai in 1928 
was Hk. Tls. 33.7 millions, or 30.6 per cent. of the net trade. 
The idea of abolishing likin is being discussed in conjunction 
with the increase of the tariff in 1929. 


Tonnage Dues. 


Tonnage dues collected by the Customs on vessels entering 
a Chinese port are Tls. 0.40 per ton on ships over 150 tons 
net tonnage and Tls 0.100 per ton on smaller vessels. They 
include port and light dues. 

A vessel having once paid tonnage dues in China is free to 
visit Shanghai or any other Chinese port without payment for 
the space of 4 months, so that ships making short voyages 
may visit the port several times for one payment of tonnage 
dues. In the average tonnage dues worked out to about Tls. 0.10 
per ton entered. 

Tonnage dues are devoted to building and maintenance of 
lighthouses and other aids to navigation along the coast and 
navigable rivers (Customs Marine Department). 


Conservancy Dues. 

The Conservancy Tax, which provides the funds for the work 
of the Whangpoo Conservancy Board since its reorganization 
in 1912, is collected by the Customs as follows :—3 per cent. 
on Customs dues on export and import cargo, 0.15 per cent. 
on duty free goods, and 0.045 per cent. on treasure. The 
Customs receive 24 per cent. of the amount for collection ex- 
penses. In 1928 the net proceeds were Tls. 1,258,950. 

No dues of any kind are at present collected on ‘‘ tranship- 
ment ’’? cargo which arrives at Shanghai declared for another 
port. 


Wharfage Dues. 


Wharfage dues at 2 per cent. of the Customs duty are col- 
lected by the Customs. There is a special tariff on silk, tea, 
treasure and 0.1 per cent. rate on value of duty-free goods. 
Over Tls. 750,000 are collected yearly as wharfage dues and 
are distributed to the Shanghai Municipal Council, the French 
Municipal Council and the Chinese local authorities in the 
proportions of about 50, 30 and 20 per cent. respectively. A 
fixed allowance is deducted by the Customs for collection. 

The municipal wharves so far serve only passenger and 
cargo-boat traffic. 


Mooring, etc. 
75 for a minimum period of three 


Buoys cost Tls. 33 to TIs. 
with owners, Warehousing, 


days. Cranes, by arrangement 
paid by ship for 10 days. 


Wharfage Charges. 

All the wharves are private property, but there are public 
pontoons and steps for small craft and lighters. 
berthed the wharves and cargo is 


Vessels are alongside 
received on the wharf staging or pontoons; it is stored and 
delivered at tariff rates, free of rent charge if taken away 


within ten days from date of berthing (the day of berthing 
counts as one day). 

Cargo is delivered during Customs working hours free of 
extra charge when delivery is effected from the same sections 
where it was landed. 





Rates OF WHARFAGE. 


Vessels carrying mixed Chinese and/or Japanese “—_ Tls. 0.35 per foot. 
Vessels under 300 feet carrying coal only : Tls. 75.00 

Vessels over 800 feet carrying coal only me wa Tls. 0.35 per foot. 
Over-sea steamers other than above i aAe Tis. 0.75 aa 
Lorchas ... ove ia "ve Pee a Tis. 50.00 


Vessels from foreign ports remaining at the wharf for more 
than 5 days will incur an extra charge of Tls. 50 for the Ist 
day and Tls. 75 the 2nd and every succeeding day or part 
thereof. 

Coasting vessels remaining at the wharf for more than 8 
days will incur an extra charge of Tls. 30 for the Ist day 
and Tis. 50 for the 2nd and every succeeding day or part 
thereof. 

This scale of charges is subject to revision from time to time, 
and only applies to a group of associated wharves. An addi- 
tional 20 per cent. to the above rates was made effective on 
June Ist, 1924. 

A rebate of 15 per cent. 
at Pootung wharves. 


on the increased rates is allowed 


Pilotage. 


Pilotaye is not compulsory. 
> » 








PrLcoTaGE TARIFF. _ Steamers. Tonnage Charge. 
'aels per foot. Cents per ton. 
Gutzlaff to or from Shanghai eee 8.25 1 
Tungsha Lightship to or from Shanghai 8.25 13 
Woosung to or from Shanghai 4.50 1 
Gutzlaff to or from Woosung 6.00 1, 
Tungsha Lightship to or from Woosung 6.00 13 





Norre.—The above tariff is reduced by 15% as from the Ist July, 1925, and 
comes up for revision inJuly, 1930. 


Shipping. 

(a) Tonnage. 

The following figures for the year 1928 will give a general 
idea of Shanghai shipping. 

Tonnage, entered and cleared (Maritime Customs only) was 
34,586,406 for 22,268 vessels. 

In addition to the above 2,835,483 tons of steam shipping 
(some 6,000 vessels) entered and cleared the Native Customs 
in 1928. These small vessels visit Haimen, Tungchow, 
Haichow, etc. 

Both cargo and passenger ships run between Shanghai and 
the principal European and American ports, but it is not 
usually the terminus except for freighters having a full cargo 
for Shanghai. East-going ships generally finish their journey 
at Japan (Yokohama) and west-going ships at Hongkong. 

Ocean ships coal at Hongkong and at Moji or Nagasaki in 
Japan. 

Small steamers run from Shanghai to Japan, the China Coast 
ports, and up the Yangtze to Hankow, and there are numerous 
local steam-launch services. 

The only available representative details as to shipping are 
as follows :— 


ANALYSIS OF TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED. 











Maritime Customs, under ‘‘ General Regulations.” 1928 

, { 6,206,818 
Steamers . - re | 27,908,661 
Sailing vessels, foreign type .. 213,998 
Launches and tows 189,810 
Native craft, including chartered junks 67,119 

34,586, 406 

Native Customs. 

Junks (Chinese sailing iat at 50 tons (about) — 2,400,000 
Steam launches M id ane nee ae 2,835,483 








” 


It is apparent that the steamers under ‘‘General Regulations 
form the principal item, The junks, on account of their large 
number, are however very important in regard to harbour 
space. 

There may be as much as 300,000 net tons of shipping in 
the harbour at one time. 

According to an analysis of the ‘‘ Daily Returns "’ for 1919 
which appeared in the ‘‘ British Chamber of Commerce 
Journal ’’ (February, 1920) about 65 per cent. of Shanghai 
Shipping is for or from Coast and River ports, 15 per cent. 
for or from Japan ports, and 20 per cent. for or from other 











(i.e., foreign) ports. 
(b) Number. 
The actual number of vessels which entered and cleared 
Shanghai in 1928 were as follows :— 
Maritime Customs, under ‘* General Regulations.” 
Ocean Steamers 11,717 
River Steamers 4,276 
Sailing vessels, foreign type 905 
Launches _... 2,208 
Native craft, including ‘chartered junks .. 3,162 
22,268 
Under Inland Steam Navigation Rules. 
Foreign — on} 
Chinese “J aes 18,690 
Native Customs. 
Junks 48,372 
89,330 





(c) Nationality. 





The vessels under General Regulations are classified by 
number according to nationality in 1928 as follows :— 

Chinese 4,472 
British 3,054 
Japanese 2,210 
American ov o6 oe 648 
Norwegian ... eee ove ove 277 
German ove ove ove ove 156 
French eee ove _ one 105 
Dutch oo _ ee ine 91 
Danish exe vse rn ee 50 
Italian eee ove ese owe 43 
Swedish ioe one om bee 25 
Finnish eve ees ie on 5 

11,136 
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These figures are half the total entries and clearances. 
By tonnage the ratios are as follows :-— 





British 32 
Japanese 27 
American 15 
German 8 
Chinese nn “ _ 5 
Norwegian ... me ost io 3 
Five Others ... ° 10 

100 





Distribution of China’s Carrying Trade. 

According to the Customs Trade Returns for 1928 the foreign 
trade with the whole of China is carried in the following pro- 
portions of tonnage, inwards :— 


British 











33.90 
Japanese 31.42 
Chinese 9.46 
American 8.60 
Dutch 3.74 
Norwegian 3.26 
German iia 3.23 
French oe ses aa — 3.18 
Others, each less than 1.00% ... 3.21 

100.00 

The whole China Coast trade is carried in the following 
proportions :— 

Sua - * 
British 37.60 
Chinese on 30.12 
Japanese 23.05 
American 2.32 
Norwegian 2.28 
German 2.03 
Dutch ie ivi 1.09 
Others, each less than 1.00% 1.51 

100.00 


The values in H. K. Tls. are as follows for 1928:— 


. , ‘ (Import 1,210,001,728 ) 7s 
Foreign Trade with China | Export 794.107,225) 2,004,108,954 


1,271,233,117 | 
1,236,171,775 | 


(From Ports 


Coast Trade, including re-exports {To Ports ... 2,507 404,892 





4,511,513,846 





This trade employed 152,680,000 net tons of shipping or 
almost exactly one ton recorded as entering or clearing per 
H. K. Tls. 29 value of cargo. 


Individual Tonnage. 

The mean registered (net) tonnage of ocean steam vessels 
entered and cleared at Shanghai (excluding launches) in 1928 
was about 2,400. 

It should be noticed that the smaller vessels tend to be used 
on shorter runs and so may visit the port more frequently. 
Hence the above figure tends to under-represent the proportion 
of large ships actually plying. 

During the half year July to December, 1926, out of 4,086 
ships entering and 4,078 clearing the drafts were as follows :— 








Draft Entering Clearing 
31 3 3 
30 18 12 
29 32 19 
28 52 44 
27 77 53 
26 94 50 
25 96 74 
24 128 74 

18-23 1009 921 
12-17 1801 2177 
11 or less 776 671 

4086 4078 


During the third quarter of 1928 there were 198 ships of 
over 20-ft. draft entered and their average stay in port was 


4 days. 


Efficiency of Shipping. 

Owing to the keen competition between the shipping com- 
panies of various nations, the ocean service to Shanghai is 
moderately efficient, especially on the long-distance lines. On 
the other hand, the multiplicity of private interests, the political 
restraints and the lack of modern equipment, considerably 
reduce the terminal facilities. 


Junk Trade (Native Customs). 

The trade passing through the ‘‘ Native Customs "’ is very 
considerable, amounting to nearly 1104 millions of Haikwan 
Taels in 1928. 

48,372 junks entered and cleared in 1928. About 50 per cent. 
of these ply between Shanghai and Kiangpei (Kiangsu province 
north of the Yangtze). Some 44 per cent. connect to the 
Chekiang province and about 4 per cent. with Shantung. The 
remainder are from Fukien, Kwangtung and Kiangsi. 

The principal imports by junk are :— 


Timber 
Vegetable oils 
Fresh vegetables 
Wooden poles 


Live poultry 
Fresh eggs 
Firewood 

Hams, Nankeens 


The principal exports by junk are :— 


Bags Preserved eggs Nankeens 
3am boo Flour Paper 
Bricks Straw hats Sugar 
Chopsticks Matches Tiles 
Cigarettes Mats Treasure 


Most of the vessels berth off the Nantao Bund on the shallow 
foreshore or at Woosung. 


Launch Business. 

Under Inland Steam Navigation Rules, in 1928, 18,690 large 
steam launches entered and cleared at Shanghai, totalling over 
million tons. The average tonnage of entered and 
cleared at the Native Customs is 498. 80 per cent. of these were 
from and to Kiangpei, and the remainder for Chekiang and 
Fukien. 

Under the Inland Steam Navigation Rules, in 1928, 13,000 
entries and clearances were made through the Maritime Customs 
by launches, aggregating 215,882 tons (average tonnage 16% 
tons). The majority of these are Chinese owned but a small 
number are French, Japanese, American and British. 

Launches of various companies ply to jetties at 
places on both sides of the river. 

In 1928 the average numbers of small craft plying to the 
municipal jetties were as follows:—Steam launches, 179; 
Chinese boats, 1,530; Sampans, 174; Cargo boats, 1,824. 


3 those 


different 


Soochow Creek. 


Both shores of the Soochow Creek (Woosung Kiang) are 
intensely developed for the lower seven miles. Flour, silk, 
cotton and other mills are numerous, supply and delivery being 
by lighter. 


Nantao Bund. 


A very intense Chinese development exists on the Shanghai 
side close to the native city, which is referred to elsewhere in 
connection with the junk business. The timber trade is especially 
noticeable. Pontoons for small river steamers have been 
placed off the centre of the Bund but much dredging is necessary 
to maintain depths. 


Mineral Resources. 

The mineral resources of the neighbourhood of Shanghai are 
small and fot very well developed. 

Coal exisis in small scattered deposits and poor quality at 
various points in the hills between Nanking and Hangchow 
and also in Southern Anhui. 

Iron ore is worked near Taipingfu, a town about 
above Nanking. 

The imports of native iron ore vary considerably :-— 


40 miles 


1924 





58,000 piculs. 
1925 Nil. 
1926 26 piculs. 
1927 28,812 ,, 
1928 Nil. 


The Pao Hsing and the Yu Fang mines in Anhui province 
produced over 500,000 tons of ore during the five years ending 
May, 1922. 

Limestone occurs in the hills near Soochow and also in the 
central parts of the Nanking-Hangchow hills. Lime is burnt 
in primitive types of kiln at various places near Shanghai. 

Fireclay is dug near Wu Hsi. Clay for cement manufacture 
is also dug in that neighbourhood. 

Brick-earth of a poor quality is worked at various points near 
the lake areas N.W. of Sungkiang. An annual average of 
3,000,000 Chinese bricks and tiles were imported into Shanghai 
during 1924, 1925, and 1926, at a value of about H. K. Tls. 38 
per thousand. This figure fell to half a million in 1928, at a 
value of Hk. Tls. 25 per 1,000. A coarse earthenware is made 
at I Hsing. 

Building Stone Rubble (porphyrite) exists in the hills 15 miles 
to the west of Shanghai and also near Hangchow. Sandstone 
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The Port of Shanghai—continued. 


can be got from Kiangyin and Nanking. Granite occurs to 
a certain extent in the Chusan Archipelago and near both 
Soochow and Hangchow. 

Sand. A fine grey sand used for plastering occurs in the 
Whangpoo near Woosung. Coarse yellow sand mostly comes 
from sea beaches and islands near Ningpo. 

Gravel. Broken stone is chiefly used for this purpose, but 
marine pebbles can be obtained. 


Industries of Shanghai. 
Recent years have seen a very considerable development of 
local industries. The principal establishments are as follows :— 


59 cotton spinning and weaving mills, with 2,100,360 spindles. 
18 modern flour mills. 
6 bean oil and cake factories. 
5 large paper mills and 5 smaller ones. 
6 large printing works and numerous small ones. 
7 clothing factories. 
41 modern style rice-hulling factories. 
2 large timber mills and many small ones. 
93 silk filatures, with 22,168 reels. 
1 lard factory. 
1 large soap and candle factory. 
2 large cigarette factories and several small ones. 
1 large egg product plant and some small ones. 
1 large meat and fruit canning plant and 7 small ones. 
1 chemical works. 
5 leather factories. 
4 mineral waterworks. 
1 brewery. 
5 shipbuilding yards. 
4 waterworks (daily supply from the major works over 20 million gallons). 
5 electric power plants. 
1 gas works. 
4 artificial ice plants. 
1 cement works (two others between Shanghai and Nanking). 
Government railway works (Woosung). 


Two telephone services. Five exchanges and over 30,000 
telephones on the major system of which 5,000 are on the 
automatic system, which is gradually replacing the manual. 

Three electric tram services. The principal service has 288 
vehicles, comprised of 100 tractors and 100 trailers and 88 rail- 
less trolleys and omnibuses. 

The development of the industrial side of Shanghai and its 
neighbourhood is indicated roughly by the magnitude of the 
‘* Total Exports of local origin ’’ in the Customs returns. 


1904 H.K. Tls. 80,187,434 


1912 H.K Tis. 81,716,738 





1905 ‘3 72,104,246 1913 “ 83,966,453 
1906 ee 78,996,881 1914 fe 84,763,933 
1907 a 73,737,546 1915 »» 103,975,610 
1908 = 77,881,785 1916 », 121,856,816 
1909 » 92,708,925 1917 »» 140,119,734 
1910 _ 94,908,956 1918 » 175,089,475 
1911 »» 90,115,886 1919 » 237,721,719 

1920 H.K. Tis. 232,664,201 

1921 z: 275,954,482 

1922 te 306,423,079 

1923 2 363,356,145 

1924 pe 384,443,201 

1925 ei 382,618,547 

1926 = 469,527,912 

1927 ns 458,991,566 

1928 ms 519,289,166 








It will be observed that the period of increase coincides with 
that of the war, that the increase has been maintained ever 
since, and the value is about half the net trade of the port 
and over a quarter of the gross trade. 


(To be continued.) 








Launch of Three « R ” Class Submarines. 





An unusual event took place at the Naval Construction 
Works of Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs Limited at Barrow-in- 
Furness recently when the three Submarines, ‘‘ Regulus,"’ 
‘** Regent,’’ and ‘* Rover,’’ for the British Admiralty, were 
launched within a few minutes of each other. The ‘*‘ Regulus ”’ 
was launched by Mrs. Skelton (wife of Engineer-Vice-Admiral 
R. W. Skelton, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Fleet), the ‘‘ Regent ’’ by Mrs. Tomkinson (wife of Rear- 
Admiral W. Tomkinson, C.B., M.V.O., Assistant Chief of 
Naval Staff), and the ‘‘ Rover ’’ by Mrs. Craven (wife of Com- 
mander C. W. Craven, R.N., Managing Director of the Barrow 
and Newcastle Works of the Company). It is interesting to 
note that all these officers have had long service in submarines, 
and it is especially fitting that their wives should have been 
selected by the Admiralty to undertake the launch of the latest 
submarines. 

With the three submarines just launched, twenty submarines, 
including the two Australian ships, ‘‘Oxley’’ and ‘‘Otway’”’ 
have been launched since the war, of which twelve have been 
built at Barrow. In addition, three submarines similar to the 
British ‘‘O’’ Class have been constructed and delivered to Chile. 
Altogether 159 submarines have now been launched from the 
Barrow yard. ‘These figures are sufficient to show the position 
of Vickers-Armstrongs as the principal submarine builders of 
this country. 

Mr. Sim (Vice-Chairman of Vickers-Armstrongs Limited) 
presided at the luncheon in the General Offices following the 
launch, and in thanking the three ladies for having so gracefully 
carried out their duties, he asked them each to accept with the 
very best wishes of the Chairman and Directors of the Company 
a small memento, which he hoped would serve to remind them 
of the event. 

Admiral Skelton expressed the thanks of the ladies for the 
souvenirs that had been presented to them, and proposed the 
toast of the Vickers-Armstrongs Company, to which Com- 
mander Craven replied. 





Increased Estimated Cost of Nordschleuse. 





The Finance Deputation of the Senate have approved a 
report from the Deputation for Harbours and Railways in 
which it is stated, inter alia, that: ‘‘ Due to the experience 
gained with the construction of the Columbus wall, extensive 
borings’ were undertaken on the land on which the lock is now 
being built, which resulted in the unpleasant discovery that the 
deposit of sand in the Bremerhaven harbour district, amount- 
ing to an average of 10 metres, is considerably less on the 
Nordschleuse site and is sometimes not more than 50 centi- 
metres. This made it doubtful whether the lock could be 
constructed in the position or manner originally planned. How- 





ever, it proved possible by shifting the proposed lock 47 metres 
to construct the lock on a more stable foundation. The shifting 
of the position and alteration in the plans of the _ building 
resulted in an unexpected increase in the cost. It was also 
considered advisable to construct two railway tracks over the 
swing bridge instead of one track, as originally planned. As a 
result the costs have increased from Rm.30,000,000 to 
approximately Rm.36,000,000. 

The agreement with the North German Lloyd made in July, 
1927, provides for a guaranteed interest of Rm.1,200,000. In 
view of the higher expenditure the North German Lloyd have 
declared they are prepared to increase the guarantee sum to 
Rm.1,500,000. While the old agreement of 1902 respecting 
constructions carried out at the request of the Lloyd provided 
for a guaranteed interest of 34 per cent. in view of the unsettled 
conditions a similar clause was not inserted in the 1927 agree- 
ment. It is now agreed that, if the lock and _ harbour 
installations under construction should be extended at the 
request of the Lloyd, the scale of interest for arriving at any 
additional payments by the Lloyd is to be the prevailing average 
rate of interest from Bremen Treasury Bills, but is not to exceed 
6 per cent. per annum. 

With the approval of the deputation, the North German 
Lloyd have further, partly constructed the three large cranes 
worth approximately Rm.500,000, the roofing of the Columbus 
Station in front of the Customs Hall and an extension of the 
kitchens of the Columbus Station. The deputation and the 
Lloyd are agreed, that the cranes should remain a matter for 
the Lloyd, but that on the other hand the cost of roofing and 
the extension of the kitchens, belonging to the Columbus 
Station, should be borne by the State, consequently an in- 
creased grant for the Columbus Station of Rm.130,000 appears. 

Consequently the deputation for harbours and railways re- 
quests that the sum of Rm.30,000,000 granted for the 
construction of the new lock with turning basin, etc., and the 
northern portion of the connecting harbour, be increased to 
Rm.36,000,000 and that a further sum of Rm.130,000 be 
entered in the extraordinary budget for 1930 for station 
installations on the Columbus Quay, and, further, the sum of 
Rm.2,200,000 to be voted in the extraordinary budget instead 
of only Rm.1,693,000 of the original grant of Rm.2,450,000 for 
the lengthening of Kaiser Dock II. 








British Steel Piling Co., Ltd. 


The British Steel Piling Co., Ltd., of 54a, Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.1, have issued a book entitled, ‘‘ Contracts for 
Vibro Concrete Piles,’’ which deals chiefly with the process of 
forming ‘‘ Vibro ’’ concrete piles and the various contracts in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and many other countries in 
which ‘‘ Vibro ’’ concrete piles have been used. 

Any of our readers who are interested can obtain copies on 
application to the British Steel Piling Co., Ltd., at the above 
address. 
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Bombay Port Trust. 





At a meeting of the trustees of the Port of Bombay held on 
20th May, 1930, the following were the main items of business 
disposed of :— 


Subject to the sanction of Government the trustees decided to 
abolish with effect from Ist July, 1930, the surtax of 25 per 
cent. on the charges for pilotage, transporting, attendance and 
warping introduced in 1923-24, in order to balance the 
expenditure under Pilotage Account. Having regard to the 
present condition of this account and of the Vessels Replacement 
Fund the trustees considered it justifiable to fulfil the under- 
taking given when the surtax was first imposed, i.e., that it 
would be removed as soon as the number and tonnage of 
vessels using the port increased sufficiently to warrant this 
course. 

Estimates of expenditure for the following works were 
sanctioned against the relative Budget provision :— 

Rs.8,450 for renewing roof of the export shed at Malet 
Bunder and Rs.5,900 for similar renewals at No. 9 Warehouse, 
Prince’s Dock. 





1929. 
Quarter ended 3lst March. 


(1) Rs.15,600 for surfacing 4 railway platforms at the Cotton 
Depot Station with tar macadam. 

(2) Rs.13,000 for renewing the wheel tyres of 13 B.P.T. 
Railway locomotives. 

(3) Rs.8,900 for renewing the roofs over the passages 
between Prince’s and Victoria Docks Warehouses. 

(4) Rs.7,350 for metalling passages between certain buildings 
on the Ballard Estate. This work forms part of the 
scheme approved in 1928 for metalling the total area at 
a cost of Rs.52,400. 

(5) Rs.5,900 for re-wiring the electric installation at D, E 
and F sheds, Prince’s Dock. 

The tender of Messrs. Shapurji Pallonji and Co. for the 
supply to the Port Trust of 250 tons ‘‘Swastika’’ cement for 
construction works was accepted. 

An option to take up a 9-year lease of plot No. 46 (area 
1,066 square yards), Sprott Road, Ballard Estate, on certain 
terms was granted to the Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Dis- 
tributing Co. of India, Ltd., for a period of 12 months. 

Imports and Exports at the Port of Bombay were :— 


1930 
Quarter ended 3lst March 





Imports, Exports Total. Imports. Exports Total 
Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons a 
Docks a“ no — ii 660,764 837,754 1,498,518 602,336 707,348 1,309,679 
Docks (Transhipment) ... oa ov 40,504 47,112 87,616 29,222 35,309 64,531 
Bunders woe ove 296,450 105,074 401,524 351,902 131,203 483,105 
Total a wee 997,718 989,940 1,987,658 983,460 873,855 1,857,315 


Total from 1st April to 31st March iii 3,334,589 3,354,757 6,689,346 8,553,477 8,120,130 6 673,607 


Rs.26,800 for providing a further 50 B.P.T. Railway wagons 
with steel floors. This work will complete the replacement 
programme approved by the Board in 1928. 

Rs. 1,77,500 for sett-paving Alexandra Dock Jetty between 
Sheds Nos. 7 and 12 and 8 and 11. 

The Board accepted offers aggregating Rs.1,50,000 for four 
old vessels of the dredging flotilla, namely the twin-screw 
ladder dredger ‘‘ Octopus ’’ and the hopper barges ‘‘ Gull ’’ 
and ‘‘ Heron ’’ to a Japanese firm and the hopper barge 
‘* Peewit ’’ to the Bhavnagar State. These vessels are now 
surplus to requirements having in recent years been replaced 
by more powerful and up-to-date plant. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Port of Bombay, held 
on 4th June, 1930, the following were the main items dealt 
with :— 

Estimates of expenditure for the following works were 
sanctioned against the relative Budget provision :— 


Vessels, other than ferry steamers, hired transports, Govern- 
ment vessels and country craft, which entered and left the 
Port of Bombay :— 


1929 1930 
Quarter ended 3lst March. (Quarter ended 31st March 
Net registered Net registered 


Number tonnage Number tonnage. 
(a) Entered. 
Vessels engaged in foreign trade 247 955,462 245 1,003,695 
Vessels engaged in coasting trade 645 534,371 656 536,067 
Total from 1st April to 31st March = 2,907 5,059,555 2,922 5,293,189 
(B) Cleared. 
Vessels engaged in foreign trade 193 751,692 204 818,847 
Vessels engaged in coasting trade 700 733,183 694 700,095 
Total from Ist Aprilto 31st March 2,907 5,070,583 2,916 5,325,532 








Dockyard Expense Accounts, 1928. 


Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General (Malcolm G. 
Ramsay) upon the Dockyard Expense and Manufacturing 
Accounts for the year ended 3lst March, 1929; prepared 
and submitted for the information of the House of Com- 
mons in pursuance of Section 5 of the Exchequer and 
Audit Departments Act, 1921. 


Comparison of Expenditure with Estimate. 

1. The programme of Shipbuilding, etc., presented to Par- 
liament with the Navy Estimates for 1928 provided for an 
expenditure of £19,422,520. According to the General Sum- 
mary the actual expenditure in the year was £19,631,629 and 
was thus £209,109 more than the Estimate. This excess was 
caused by an overspending of approximately £263,000 on 
Contract Work modified by a net saving on other heads. An 
excess on Contract Work was foreshadowed by the Supple- 
mentary Estimate presented in March, 1929 (H.C. 67), which 
provided an additional sum of £330,000 under Vote 8 III. 
(Contract Work), but there was no revision of the Programme 
in consequence of the Supplementary Estimate. 

As explained at the time, the Supplementary provision was 
due mainly to the fact that the overhead reduction on Vote 
8 III. ete. proved larger than was found to be warranted by 
actual progress, 


Expenditure upon New Construction, etc., 1923 to 1928. 

2. The general course of Naval Expenditure from 19238, as 
recorded in the Dockyard Expense Accounts, may be seen from 
the following table showing the direct charges under jthe 
principal heads of account (omitting 000’s). 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
£ f f r f { 
New Construction— : 
Dockyard-built - 882 1,689 2,309 8,540 2,926 2,716 
Contract-built w~ Bia 8,924 4,389 3,986 5,930 5,850 
Small Vessels vias 121 109 74 37 571 809 
Repairs, Alterations, etc. 4,993 5,893 5,950 5,931 5,833 5,094 
Stores for Maintenance 1,328 1,520 1,491 1,400 1,394 1,374 
The above figures include the following expenditure on Dockyard Labour : 
New Construction ... 1,191 1,063 1,102 904 778 757 
Repairs, Alterations, etc. 3,098 3,864 4,129 4,042 3,671 3,480 





? 


Copies of this Report (price 3s. 6d.) giving full details can be 
obtained from H. M. Stationery Office at any of the following 
addresses :— London—Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Edinburgh—120, George Street. Manchester—York Street. 
Cardiff—l, St. Andrew’s Crescent. Belfast—15, Donegall 
Square West. 
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London’s Shipping Traffic. 

During the week ended the 30th May, 961 vessels, repre- 
senting 944,504 net registered tons, used the Port of Lon«on. 
Of these 581 vessels (768,995 net registered tons) were to and 
from Colonial and foreign ports and 380 vessels (175,509 net 
registered tons) were engaged in the coastwise trade. 

Nine vessels brought meat cargoes, four from New Zealand, 
the ‘‘ Pakeha,’’ ‘‘ Raranga,’’ ‘‘ Port Victor,’’ and ‘‘ Zea- 
landic,’’ three from Australia, the ‘‘ Orontes,’’ ‘‘ Port Bowen,”’ 
and ‘* Port Alma,’’ and two from South America, the ‘‘ Upwey 
Grange ’’ and ‘‘ Rodney Star.’’ Together they brought 
303,000 carcases of lamb and mutton, 74,000 quarters of beef, 
quantities of pork and nearly 28,000 packages of sundries. 


Nordic Harbour Shipping and Transport Exhibition, Kiel. 

This exhibition — styled ‘* Nordische Hafen-Schiffahrtund 
Verkehrs Ausstellung’’—originally fixed for September, 1930, 
has been postponed to May 16—31, 1931, to coincide with the 
holding of a so-called *‘ Nordischer Jahr 1931 ”’ organised by 
the Municipality of Lubeck in conjunction with the cities of 
Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Konigsberg, 
Danzig, Stettin and Kiel. The object of the latter event is to 
give publicity to Baltic ports. It is stated that already French, 
Italian, Dutch and other foreign shipping interests have signi- 
fied their intention of sending exhibits to the Kiel exhibition. 
In addition, it is stated that an English firm which delivered 
material for the North German Lloyd liners ‘‘Bremen’’ and 
‘‘Europa’’ have taken a space of 54 sq. metres. Further 
details of the exhibition may be obtained from the ‘‘Organisa- 
tions Zentrale, Austellungs-Ges.m.b.H., Hamburg 5, Berliner 
Tors.” 


Meeting of the Belfast Harbour Commissioners. 

At the meeting of the Belfast Harbour Commissioners on the 
3rd ult., striking references were made to the visit of the 
members to Cork, where they were the honoured guests of the 
Cork Harbour Board. 

Mr. R. E. Herdman, D.L., Chairman, said they would always 
look back with the greatest possible pleasure to their visit, 
which was not only full of interest, but full of instruction. It 
was altogether a source of enlightenment to the Commissioners 
from Belfast, it enabled them to see what was being done else- 
where and to make comparisons. 

Sir Robert Baird, D.L., in moving a vote of thanks to the 
Cork Harbour Board, said the visit let them see what was being 
done in Ireland’s Southern capital for harbour development and 
industry generally. The Harbour Board of Cork, like that of 
Belfast, was alive to the necessity of keeping pace with the 
times, and with this view a great deal of land had been 
reclaimed from the sea and the port in other respects kept well 
up-to-date. 

Sir Samuel Kelly, in seconding the motion, said the 
experience in Cork was the finest in his lifetime and was not 
only enjoyable, but distinctively instructive. 

The motion was carried with enthusiasm. 

The Report of the Harbourmaster showed that 290 vessels 
had arrived at the port during the period extending from the 
18th to 3lst May, as follows: Coastwise and cross-channel, 
251; foreign, 30; non-trading, 9. The total tonnage of vessels 
which arrived from the Ist January to the 3lst May, was as 
follows: Coastwise and cross-channel, 1,098,991, an increase 
of 104,004; foreign, 255,419, an increase of 7,471; non-trading, 
60,165, an increase of 18,662—-Total 1,414,575, an increase of 
130,137. 


British Industries Fair, 1931. 

The Department of Overseas Trade announces that the 
British Industries Fair, 1931', will open in London and Birming- 
ham as usual on the third Monday in February (the 16th) and 
will close on Friday, February 27th. 

In a letter to manufacturers, the Comptroller-General, Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, Sir Edward Crowe, writes :— 


‘* The London Section of the Fair, which, as you are no 
doubt aware, is organised by this Department,. will again 
be held at Olympia, where all the buildings, including the 
whole of the Empire Hall, will be available for the first time. 

‘* His Majesty’s Government have again made a grant of 
£25,000 for advertising the Fair, and the services of the 
Trade Commissioners, the Commercial Diplomatic Officers, 
and the Consular Service will be available for making the 
Fair known to trade buyers in all parts of the world. 

‘* In view of the success of the last Fair, it is anticipated 
that all the available space will be taken up at an early 
date, and consequently no guarantee can be given that space 
will be available in respect of applications received later than 
8lst July, 1930.” 
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By the addition of two floors of the Empire Hall, Olympia, 
which were not available last February, the exhibiting area 
of the buildings is increased by 50,000 square feet to a total 
of 800,000 square feet. 

Following a recommendation by the exhibitors’ advisory 
committee, it is announced in the official regulations that the 
Fair in London will open and close half an hour earlier than 
in previous years. That is to say, the hours will be 9.30 a.m. 
to 7.30 p.m., and the public, instead of being admitted from 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m., will be admitted only from 4.30 p.m. to 
7.30 p.m. and from 1 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. on Saturday, February 
2Ist. 


American Consul-General of Sumatra at New Orleans. 


New Orleans, as a logical port of entry for the products of 
Sumatra and other islands of the eastern seas, was considered 
as a commercial appreciation of the future by Walter A. Foote, 
American Consul General of Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, who 
spent several days in this city recently. 

Sumatra, Mr. Foote said, is becoming one of the largest 
palm oil producing countries in the world, and the planters and 
shippers, not only in Sumatra, but in other islands of the 
Indian seas, are looking toward New Orleans as the most 
likely American port of entry for their valuable products. 

Mr. Foote was a guest of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans and was shown the harbour from the 
Commission’s inspection boat, the ‘‘Hugh McCloskey,’’ Carl 
Giessow, the Executive General Agent, acting as host of the 
trip and indicating the points of interest. 

Mr. Foote was very much impressed with the size of the 
harbour and the splendid equipment for handling cargoes of 
every description, and thought that New Orleans, with its 
amazing facilities, should have a large share of the Oriental 
trade via the Panama Canal. 


Wireless Telephony for Ship’s Trials. 


A new and important use for wireless telephony at sea is 
foreshadowed by the announcement that the Marconi telephone 
equipment that was installed on the new White Star liner 
‘* Britannic ’’ for her trials has been transferred to the newly- 
built steamer ‘‘ Innisfallen ’’ for a similar purpose. : 

So valuable did the Marconi wireless telephone prove in 
passing immediate information between the ‘‘ Britannic ’’ on 
trial in the Clyde Estuary and the yards of her builders at 
Belfast that Messrs. Harland and Wolff as soon as the trials 
were completed applied to the Post Office for permission for 
similar facilities on board the ‘‘ Innisfallen,’’ which they have 
just completed for the City of Cork Steam Packet Company. 

Sanction has now been given by the Post Office, and the 
expert observers on board the ‘‘ Innisfallen ’’ will thus be able 
to keep in constant touch with her builders yards during the 
important testing cruise now taking place, and which is 
expected to last for two or three days, again in the Clyde 
Estuary. 

The White Star Liner ‘‘ Britannic ’’ was the first ship to use 
the wireless telephone for this purpose and the success of the 
innovation was such that the installation of this equipment 
may become an important factor in ships’ trials in the future. 

The telephone equipment fitted on the ‘‘ Britannic ’’ and the 
‘* Tnnisfallen was installed by the Marconi International 
Marine Communication Company, Ltd., and is known as the 
Marconi Type Y.C.4. It is a combined transmitter and 
receiver instrument, the former having a power of 500 watts. 


” 


London’s Million Tons of Shipping a Week. 


During the week ended 20th June, 1,214 vessels, representing 
1,095,474 net registered tons, used the Port of London. Of 
these, 667 vessels (921,176 net registered tons) were to and 
from colonial and foreign ports and 547 vessels (174,298 net 
registered tons) were engaged in coastwise trade. 

The Tilbury Passenger Landing Stage was used by seven 
vessels, nearly 1,400 passengers and their baggage being 
embarked and disembarked. 

During the same week no less than 15 vessels arrived with 
meat cargoes. ‘Ten were from Australia and New Zealand, 
the ‘‘ Ballarat,’’ ‘‘ Port Napier,’’ ‘‘ Port Hobart,’’ ‘‘Ruapehu,”’ 
‘* Ulysses,’’ ‘‘ Kia-ora,’’ ‘‘ Port Auckland,’’ *‘ Mahia,’’ ‘‘Jervis 
Bay ’’ and ‘‘ Tonic,’’ and five from South America, the 
‘*Avelona Star,’’ ‘‘ Highland Hope,’’ ‘‘ Viking Star,’’ ‘‘Gaelic 
Star ’’ and ‘‘ Coracero.’’ Together they brought approximately 
707,000 carcases of lamb and mutton, 100,000 quarters of beef, 
a considerable quantity of pork and over 80,000 packages of 
sundries. 
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Feet first . 


EOPLE used to walk and 
carry goods. Then wheels 
halved the energy used, but 
Spencers brought the handling of 


materials to a fine art, and you 
can now save time, energy and 
money with our machines, which 


|| | do a dozen men’s work. 

















Marconi Direction Finder 


With the Marconi Direction Finder, movement of the 
aerials is not required. Two loop aerials are perman- 
ently installed and directional selection is accom- 
plished simply by turning a small search coil of 
the radio-goniometer unit which forms one of 
the component parts of the receiver. QOn 
account of its flexibility, both as regards 
tuning and directional working, the 
Marconi Direction Finder is partic- 
ularly adaptable to a wide variety 
of conditions and _ services 

in ship and shore stations. , 

* Small pneumatic plant at Bristol. 

MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO., LTD. 
MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 Spencer eksham Ltd. Melksham 
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Sole Manufacturers: 


wna. GOODACRE & SONS, LTD. 


RUSSELL ROAD, CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON, E.16 


Phone: Albert Dock 1741-2-3-4. Grams: Goodacre, London. Codes: A.B.C. 5th Edition and Bentley's. 
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200 YEARS 
OF WEIGHING THE WORLD 







































Aerial photograph of Soho Foundry, the House of Modern Engineering. 

















Because of the superior quality of their manufacture 
Avery Weighing, Testing, Counting and Measuring 
machines are to be found in factories and laboratories; 
in village shops and city stores; in every trade; in 
every continent; where they serve the interests of 
buyers and sellers with accuracy and precision. 





The industry now carried on 
at Soho Foundry has evolved 
. from an insignificant begin- 
¥ ning ina narrow Birmingham 


Street (Digbeth), in 1730. 


Avery's have published a book dealing with the “Romance 
of Soho Foundry.” Business men are invited to write for a 
copy .... W.&T. Avery, Ltd., Soho Foundry, Birmingham. 
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Port of Southampton Topics. 





New Record in Number of Vessels Handled. 


NEW record was set up in the number of vessels 

handled at Southampton Docks on one day when on 

June 14th in the twelve hours between 7 a.m. and 

7 p.m. there were 25 liners entering or leaving the 
port and aggregating well over half a million ‘* big ship ”’ 
tonnage. 

Eleven of the vessels were inward bound and 14 outward. 
The inward vessels totalled 212,154 tons and the outward 
322,326 tons. Seven of the outward bound vessels had New 
York as their destination, and the rest left for many different 
parts of the world, so that within the space of half a day 
Southampton was linked with the Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
Belgium, Germany, Holland, Finland, the United States, 
Canada, Japan and the Mediterranean, not to mention the 
countries served by the intermediate calls of this armada of 
shipping. The Cunard Line headed the list, for they handled 
four vessels, Berengaria, Carinthia, Lancastria, and Ascania. 

On the following Saturday there was again a large amount 
of traffic through the docks, and in twelve hours from 7 a.m. 
thirteen large vessels called to embark or disembark passengers. 


Increase of Dock Traffic for May. 


The Southampton Dock statistics for May, published by the 
Southern Railway, again make very pleasant reading, for they 
show that, with the exception of cargo, there has been an 
all-round increase in the docks tratiic compared withAhe position 
a year ago. 

The number of vessels inward during the month totalled 
384, as compared with 314 in May, 1929, and outward the 
total was 378 as against 316. As might be expected in these 
circumstances, the gross and net tonnage figures show sub- 
stantial increases. The gross tonnage figures inward mounted 
from 1,677,499 tons to 1,874,309 tons, and outward from 
1,678,490 tons to 1,849,646 tons, the advances thus being 
respectively 196,810 tons inward and 171,156 tons outward. 
The net tonnage figures were equally satisfactory, the inward 
rising from 890,454 tons to 1,010,194, and the outward from 
896,912 to 993,628 tons, giving increases of 119,740 tons and 
$6,716 tons respectively. 

The inward cargo rose from 43,920 tons to 51,695 tons, 
but this increase of 7,775 tons was set off by a falling off in 
the outward tonnage of 8,031, the figures for the month being 
44,448 tons compared with 52,479 tons in May last year. 

There was an increase of 3,550 in the number of inward 
passengers, the total being 22,934, but dutward there was a fall 
of 738, the total being 19,953. 


Bremen’s Large Number of Passengers. 

The North German Lloyd liner ‘‘Bremen,’’ which disembarked 
305 passengers at Southampton on June 16th, brought across 
the Atlantic on that voyage the largest number of travellers 
transported in a single ship so far this year, the figure being 
2,023, of whom 1,354 had Bremen as their destination and 
364 Cherbourg. It is evident from the large number of people 
now using the two fast German ships, the ‘‘ Bremen ’’ and the 
** Europa,’’ that competition for the Atlantic passenger traffic 
is particularly keen, and that the German ships’ extra speed 
has an influence on the position. 

The ‘*‘ Bremen ”’ again carried out the delivery of mails by 
air which was initiated on her last homeward voyage. Owing 
to fog it was not possible to release the machine so early as 
was intended, the distance from land being too great, but the 
aeroplane was catapaulted from the ship when off the Scilly 
Isles and arrived at Southampton some hours before the 
‘** Bremen After leaving the English mails, the machine 
refuelled and proceeded to Amsterdam and Bremenhaven with 
14 bags of mails for Germany. 

This system of mail delivery, both on this side of the Atlantic 
and in America, is being thoroughly tested by the German 
National Airways Services. So far the experiment has proved 
very successful, and it has been proved that many hours can 
be saved in the delivery of important letters. In August the 
** Europa ’’ will adopt the catapault system when nearing 
England and when approaching the United States. 

In the meantime another interesting experiment is being 
made in connection with the mails to and from South America 
by the steamers of the Hamburg-South America Line. It is 
intended to pick up the inward bound mails from Buenos Aires 
at the Canary Islands, convey them by flying boat to Cadiz, 
and thence by land machine to Germany. In this way it is 
hoped to save five days. It is also proposed to adopt a system 
whereby late mails will be conveyed to the Canary Islands to 
be shipped on the outward steamer for South America. 

This ship to air system of mail delivery on certain routes 
seems to have remarkable possibilities. At the moment it is 


sé 


” 


being left to the Germans to make the experiments and set 
the pace. 


Two New 30,000-ton Liners. 

The announcement of details of the two new 380,000-ton 
liners ordered from the New York Shipbuilding Company by 
the United States Lines has aroused considerable interest at 
Southampton, where the effect of developments in Atlantic 
passenger services is felt more closely, perhaps, than in any 
other port. 

The new vessels, which are to cost over £4,000,000 and are 
designed to be the finest ships which have ever left an American 
shipyard, will be completed by 1932. Externally they will be 
very similar to the ‘‘ Leviathan,’’ the United States Lines’ 
flagship, except that they will have two funnels instead of 
three. Their interior, however, will be even more luxurious 
than that of the ‘‘ Leviathan.’’ With a length of 705-ft. and 
a beam of 86-ft. they will each carry first, tourist and third- 
class passengers to the total of about 1,300. 

The United States Lines plan to operate the two new vessels 
with the ‘* Leviathan ”’ 
vessels of between 50,000 and 60,000 tons, which are contem- 
plated, are ready for Eventually the ships 
will be placed on the New York-Cherbourg-Southampton 
service and the 30,000-ton pair on the New York-Hamburg 


until such time as the two monster 


service. larger 


run, thus complying with the contracts recently awarded to 
the U.S. Lines by the Postmaster-General of the States. The 
signing of the contract for the new ships constitutes a step in 
the inauguration of the United States Lines construction 
programme which will involve about £16,000,000, 


Two Extra P. and O. Liners to Call. 

The P. and O. Company have arranged for two extra vessels 
to call at Southampton. The ‘* Borda,’’ which has_ been 
engaged on the London-China-Japan service, called at the end 
of June to ship two aircraft and a quantity of general cargo 
for Kobe, while the ‘‘ Nagpore,’’ which is engaged on the 
same service as the ‘* Borda,’’ was ordered to put into 
Southampton to unload a couple of aeroplanes. It is very 
rarely that P. and O. vessels on regular services call at 
Southampton on the way home, but the association of the 
Company with the port has considerably developed in the last 
three or four years, and there are now regular sailings to 
Calcutta and Yokohama. 


Orient Line Concludes Series of Calls for this Season. 


With the arrival here at the beginning of the month of 
the ‘‘ Orama,’’ the Orient Line concluded the series of calls 
at Southampton in connection with the homeward run of the 
mail and passenger steamers from Australia for the present 
season. For some time the vessels which usually call at 
Plymouth and disembark their passengers by tender have come 
to the Docks and it is indicative of the superior accommodation 
afforded at Southampton that during the height of the home- 
ward season .the vessels were diverted here. 

The Orient Line have landed large numbers of passengers 
at the Docks, together with mails, a quantity of cargo and 
much gold, and the business has been very expeditiously dealt 
with. The time may come when the Orient liners will make 
Southampton their Channel port, because the managers are 
well pleased with the facilities that are available for the prompt 
dispatch of passengers. The fact that they have come here 
for some years when the homeward traffic is at its height 
shows that they realise the advantages of Southampton’s 
position as compared with that of its rivals. 

The ‘‘Orama’’ will not be the last of the Orient ships to 
be seen at Southampton this year, because the cruising pro- 
gramme is now in full swing, and in quite a number of cases 
the ‘‘cruisers’’ make their trips from Southampton. The 
‘“ Viceroy of India ’’ returned about the middle of the month 
from her first trip of the season to the Mediterranean, and 
both that vessel and the Rawalpindi will also make further 
voyages to and from Southampton. 








Construction of the Algyo-Dorozsma Canal. 

The Ministry of Commerce is reported to have granted 
authority to the River Protection Association of Szeged to 
proceed with the building of the Algyo-Dorozsma Canal for 
which purpose the Ministry is prepared to contribute the sum 
of 250,000 pengo and to grant a loan of 350,000 pengo. It is 
thought that the work, which will engage 1,000 labourers, will 
shortly be commenced. 

Norr.—Dorozsma is a village about 6 kilometres West of Szege d; Algyo is on 
the River Tisza about 10 kilometres N.N.E. of Szeged. The distance 
between these villages is approximately 14 kilometres and includes 
several small lakes. 
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Grangemouth Docks. 

T the recently-held annual general meeting of the 
Falkirk, Grangemouth and East Stirlingshire Publicity 
and Development Association, the Secretary (Mr. 
James Taylor) interestingly tabulated the tangible 

results achieved through the efforts of this organisation during 
the year under review. Mr. Taylor reported that this Asso- 
ciation was working harmoniously with the Dock Superintendent 
and the Harbour-master at Grangemouth Docks in the hope 
that by close co-operation much improvement would result in 
the import and export trade. Already they had been informed 
that the London, Midland and Scottish Railway (who owned 
the docks and who were to be complimented on a vigorous 
policy of development) intended to bring more up-to-date 
coaling facilities at the port; also, while there were no less 
than forty firms operating in the Grangemouth Dock area, 
there was plenty of room for physical expansion, and, by 
assiduous endeavour on the part of the estate department of 
the Railway Company and Dock officials and the Association, 
immediate development was likely to mature in the near future. 
Already the Association had something to do with the establish- 
ment of an oil company in the Docks which had acquired 
three acres of land and was erecting eight tanks. 


Government Grants for Work at Glasgow Docks. 

It is reported that the Clyde Trustees are to receive Govern- 
ment grants for four important extension and replacement 
schemes at Glasgow docks. The largest is the re-construction 
of the General Terminus Quay for a length of about 1,100-ft., 
and an extension of the goods shed for 370-ft. at an approxi- 
mate cost of £100,000. For this scheme the Government will 
give one hundred per cent. of the interest for the first three 
years and fifty per cent. for twelve years thereafter. Plantation 
Quay is to be reconstructed for 633-ft. and a goods shed 640-ft. 
long erected at a cost of £95,000; a 25-ton steam crane is 
to replace a 25-ton hydraulic coal hoist and a 40-ton electric 
crane erected at a cost of £43,500; three five-ton steam cranes 
at Customhouse Quay are to be replaced by five-ton electric 
cranes, thus eliminating the steam nuisance; while a similar 
substitution is to be made at Kingston Dock; these items 
accounting for £19,000. The grants in all these proposals 
will take the form of fifty per cent. of the interest for fifteen 
years. 


Proposed Purchase of Portsoy Harbour. 

Considerable interest is centred round the proposed purchase 
of Portsoy Harbour from the local Harbour Committee by the 
local Town Council, and it is evident that there is likely to 
be some opposition to this scheme. This matter is to come 
before a special meeting of the Town Council when a scheme 
is prepared, but there is likely to be considerable opposition 
to the proposed purchase on the ground that this expense will 
not be justified and that the scheme will not mean a revival 
of trade or fishing to any appreciable extent. The argument 
in favour of the scheme is that the fishermen are forced to go 
elsewhere because of the shallowness of the harbour, and that 
gradually they will drift away from the town which will become 
practically derelict. 


Extension of Commercial Quay, Aberdeen. 

Recently the Works Committee of Aberdeen Harbour Board 
agreed to recommend the acceptance of the lowest tender for 
the construction of the extension of Commercial Quay submitted 
by Messrs. Clark and Chapman amounting to £15,269. The 
extension will be 300-ft. long and will occupy the east portion 
of the site of the old graving dock; and the work will be 
completed in nine-and-a-half months. The committee also 
recommended acceptance of the lowest offer for a grab hopper 
dredger submitted by Messrs. Alex. Hall and Company, Ltd., 
amounting to £16,140. This work is to be completed in thirty- 
six weeks. The dredger will be of a self-propelling type, having 
a capacity of 260 cubic yards of spoil in its hopper well. These 
are two of the works for which the Unemployment Grants 
Committee have promised financial assistance to the Harbour 
Commissioners. In each case the Commissioners will receive 
fifty per cent. of the interest on the approved expenditure 
for a period of fifteen years. 


Extension at Dundee. 

Dundee Harbour Trust has considered a number of estimates 
for the second extension of the King George V. Wharf and 
contingent works, and—after consideration of these tenders— 
the favoured offer was by the Yorkshire Hennebique Con- 
tracting Company, Limited, whose estimate was £82,732. This 
work will be executed and finished in accordance with the 
regulations of the Unemployment Grants Committee within 
twenty-three months from the date of their acceptance of the 
offer. It is intimated-—by the way—that the Harbour Trust 


is to collaborate with Dundee Town Council in considering the 
best method of advertising for the purpose of attracting new 
industries to the city, and representatives from the Trust have 
been appointed to the special committee of the Town Council 
dealing with this matter. 


Transference of Cattle Wharf at Glasgow. 

It is understood that the Markets Committee of Glasgow 
Corporation have now agreed to the terms upon which Mark- 
lands Cattle Wharf will be transferred to the administration of 
the Clyde Navigation Trustees. A number of terms and con- 
ditions are attached to the proposed transference. Apart from 
the payment to the Corporation of £5,000 for the buildings, 
plant, etc., and the cancellation of the lease of the wharf, the 
Clyde Trustees will be asked to relieve the Corporation of the 
fixed rent of £2,463, and head rates on cattle landed at the 
wharf payable under the lease, and of all rates and taxes and 
other outgoings in respect of the buildings or otherwise for 
the remaining period of the lease. Further, the Corporation 
will take no steps to obtain powers to prohibit the driving 
through the streets of the city of cattle, etc., landed at the 
wharf until such time as railway facilities are provided at the 
wharf for the removal of cattle from it. 


£45,000 Scheme for Harbour Extension at Whitehall, Stronsay. 


The Secretary of State for Scotland (the Right Honourable 
William Adamson, M.P.) recently met with the Orkney Harbour 
Commissioners when he heard arguments in favour of a ninety 
per cent. grant to cover the cost of a £45,000 scheme for 
harbour extension at Whitehall, Stronsay, to meet the require- 
ments of the fishing industry. Mr. Adamson said he would 
make no promise further than that the question would have 
his sympathetic consideration. It was refreshing (he added) 
to find that Orkney had one scheme and one scheme only. 
In certain places scheme after scheme had been submitted to 
him until the sum involved was far beyond anything he had 
anticipated. Mr. Storer Clouston (in thanking Mr. Adamson 
for the opportunity he had given the Commissioners to submit 
their views) remarked that it would be an encouragement to 
them to remain modest in their demands if they obtained the 
ninety per cent. grant for Stronsay. 

Sanction of Loan for Nairn Harbour Scheme. 

Nairn Town Council have now received intimation from the 
Public Works Loan Board sanctioning a loan of £26,000 to 
finance the new harbour scheme; the money to be paid over 
when the work is completed. Meantime, the loan of £26,000 
free of interest (offered by a private donor) becomes available ; 
and this will mean a considerable saving to the town for three 
years; the period which it is expected the harbour works will 
take to complete. At a recent Town Council meeting, after 
the agreement between Sir Alexander Grant (of Logie) and 
the Town Council as to the loan of £26,000 for the harbour 
scheme had been signed, the Provost said that was the first 
time it had been made public that Sir Alexander Grant was 
the benefactor who had come forward and placed the money 
at the disposal of the Town Council for carrying out the harbour 
scheme. The loan on which they would have a call until the 
work was completed would save the Town Council much worry 
and the ratepayers overdraft interest, and would place the 
scheme on a sound financial basis. It was most gratifying that 


Sir Alexander should find time to take an interest in Nairn 
and its harbour. They were deeply idebted to him, and the 
clerk was instructed to convey to him their deep sense of 
gratitude. 


Stranraer Harbour. 

It is reported that Stranraer Harbour—which has been silting 
badly during recent years—is not to have the use of a Govern- 
ment dredger, and this decision has been given in a letter from 
the Scottish Fishery Board to the Town Clerk of Stranraer. 
In their letter the Commissioners state that they have con- 
sidered the application, but in view of the more urgent needs 
of other fishery harbours, it is regretted that the Board are 
unable to allocate a dredger. The present conditions of 
Stranraer Harbour are very bad for navigation, and steam 
trawlers can leave the west pier only at high tide. The matter 
is to be raised when the Secretary of State for Scotland visits 





Stranraer shortly. 
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